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FEES AND DELAYS 


RCHITECTS have already been busy for many months 
preparing for the post-war building programme in 
those cases where the local authorities have been alive to 
their obligations, so as to be prepared for the day of victory. 
The work has been a welcome and absorbing change from 
the normal war-time task, and the prospect of administering 
a form of building in which the esthetic element claims a 
share of attention once more is an inviting one. 

We do not doubt that the architect, like others who have 
to live, has not forgotten that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire, and that he has taken care to see that proper 
agreements have been entered upon whereby he is assured 
of a fair return upon his labours. But it is a question 
whether he has realised all the financial factors involved, 
and whether he may not find himself in difficulties, of 
however temporary a nature. 

In many cases the preparatory work for housing schemes 
has been completed, and in some cases tenders are already 
invited, or invitations about to be issued. In the normal 
run of business, there would then be an immediate pros- 
pect of a substantial proportion of the fees to be drawn as 
soon as the contract that would usually quickly follow 
such a stage was signed. 

We cannot help wondering how many cases will work 
out in this prompt and amenable way. The times are not 
very propitious for competitive tendering, for there are 
very few firms which can rely upon a staff of labour sufficient 
to take on a sizeable job. They have been told that labour 
will be directed to them for priority work, and that housing 
is one of the first priorities. But the average contractor 
would want something a little more definite than that as 
an inducement to bind himself to a tight and competitive 
tender. He would want not only to know for certain that 
so many men are his for the asking, but that they are of 
a competent type and likely to fulfil reasonable expecta- 
tions. Such information will certainly not be his in the 
majority of cases. 

The result may be that he will either refuse to tender, 
reducing the competitive field to very narrow limits, or 
will quote a high offer, in practice with similar results, or 
will make an offer under conditions which a local authority 
or Ministry would find it very difficult in the public 
interest to accept. 

The conclusion that we must come to is that, at any 
rate with the first tenders received for post-war schemes, 
the level of tenders will be extremely high, and will present 
a major problem to whatever Government is returned at 
the forthcoming election. 

No contract will be entered upon without the consent 
and approval of the Ministry, and the first thing that the 
latter will feel itself bound to do is to satisfy itself that no 
unnecessary extravagance has been included in the speci- 
fication and plans. These documents will doubtless be 
well combed for the surplus half-inch of material, and in 
many cases major revisions of plans will be called for, 
in some involving almost a fresh start. The processes 
following the last war will be still in the mind of those who 
suffered then, and there is a likelihood that many of the 
extra amenities which have been rashly promised will fall 
under the pruning shears. 


We do not intend to enter upon any discussion as to 
what ought to be done in such circumstances, or how quick 
action can be brought about by law or arrangement. We 
have passed lightly over the ground merely to call attention 
to the fact that delay in execution of the housing programme 
is practically inevitable, and that it may be a serious delay. 


The position of the architect ought to be considered in 
relation to this substantial certainty. He will still have to 
remain hard at work upon his plans, and his effort may even 
have to be intensified during this waiting period. How 
does he stand in such circumstances ? 


We have studied the R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges, and 
unless any provision has been subsequently made to meet 
such a situation as at the present, there are really only two 
definite datum lines of time at which he is entitled to charge 
fezs before complete fulfilment of the job in hand. The 
first datum is at the signing of the contract, when he is 
permitted to draw a very substantial proportion. The 
other is in the event of the work being abandoned, when 
similar fees are claimable. A period of six months is given 
as the period at which abandonment may be assumed, 
but we have very grave doubts whether a claim that work 
was in fact abandoned by the mere passage of time could in 
law be substantiated. In any case it is evident that 
provision for the circumstances of excessive delay in 
reaching the contract stage is not by any means complete 
and specific, and that any architect who endeavours to 
make a substantial draw on account before that stage is 
reached will in many cases find the task not an easy one. 


We feel that the R.I.B.A. should consider this aspect of 

their members’ interests, and that negotiations should be 
started without delay with members of the Ministries 
concerned, whereby the architect engaged upon housing 
may have his business properly supported from its legiti- 
mate source of funds. 
' The task should not be a difficult one, as it would merely 
be a confirmation of a point of equity which none would 
dispute. It is quite obvious that no architect can undertake 
large works such as municipal housing schemes without 
incurring heavy expenses in staff and premises, and that 
those expenses have to be met from day to day, and cannot 
be held in suspense while professional debts are collected. 
It is perfectly clear that those who engage those services 
owe a debt to their professional advisers as soon as a reason- 
able amount of preparatory work bas been completed. 


We would suggest that. any such arrangement should be 
based on the “‘abandoned work ” clause of the Scale, and 
that the clause should be made operative by delay, and 
in the absence of any actual intention to abandon. And 
the times at which such a clause would act should be settled 
in relation to the time already spent upon properly con- 
ceived preparatory work. 


We make this suggestion as a matter of urgency, as 
many will find themselves in an embarrassing position if an 
early ruling upon the circumstances is not quickly made. 

We have confined our remarks to housing, but work for 
private clients provides much the same problem. This 
might well be examined at the same time. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Replanning Exeter. 

In addressing Exeter City Council re- 
cently, Mr. Thomas Sharp, M,T.P.I., who 
is the Council’s town-planning consultant, 
said he wanted to indicate not what he 
thought should be done in regard to the 
building of a civic centre so much as what 
he thought should not be done. He sug- 
gested that the desirability of not having 
a civic centre at all was a question which 
would have to be discussed closely in the 
near future. He added: ‘‘ There obvi- 
ously is a great benefit to be derived from 
having buildings which are closely related 
in function, and between which there is 
some coming and going, grouped together, 
but I wonder how far it is desirable 
merely to have a civic centre for a civic 
centre’s sake so that we can group all the 
public buildings merely for the sake of 
monumental effect. It -is a wrong prin- 
ciple in any city because the bringing to- 
gether of all your public buildings in one 
place impoverishes the rest of the city, and 
I think it would be especially unfortunate 
in Exeter, particularly if it was developed 
anywhere right in the centre of the city. 
The natural central feature of Exeter is 
the Cathedral, and to build a_ large 
government centre near the Cathedral 
would introduce a note of competition 
which, it seems to me, would be very un- 
fortunate for the character of the city, 
without any real benefits accruing at all.” 


Scottish House Designs. 

A BOOKLET containing 38 plans, or varia- 
tions on a plan, of houses suitable for 
erection in Scotland has been issued by 
the Department of Health for Scotland, 
Edinburgh. The publication is the result 
of a joint effort between the Department 
and the Royal Incorporation of Architects 
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in Scotland (which prepared the designs) 
and the Scottish branch of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution (which got out 
relative schedules of quantities), and most 
successful it is. The designs, which are 
highly attractive, conform to the stan- 
dards recommended in the Scottish Hous- 
ing Advisory Committee’s report, and 
there is a choice available from which 
every local authority should be able to 
make a selection. The booklet is an 
example of partnership between a Govern- 
ment department and professional institu- 
tions which is wholly to be commended. 


Future of Architectural Education. 

Tue next R.I.B.A. informal general 
meeting will be held at 66, Portland-place, 
W.1, on Tuesday, June 19, at 6 p.m., when 
the result of the annual Council election 
will be announced, and a paper will be 
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read by Professor Lionel B. Budden. M.A. 
(Liverpool) (F.), on “ The Future of 
Architectural Education.”’ 


External Rendered Finishes. 

In an Architectural Science Board lec- 
ture, to be given at 66, Portland- ~~. 
W.1, on June 20, at 5.30 p.m., Mr. L. 
Brady, M.Sc., A.R.I.C., will deal ca 
the materials and methods used in the 
application of rendered finishes in various 
countries. These differ widely. On the 
Continent of Europe it is the practice to 
use mixtures containing a good proportion 
of lime. In 1937, a survey was made of 
the methods used in Germany, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland. Tihe charac- 
teristic features in respect of which the 
technique differs from that customary in 
this country before the war are: (1) Use 
of mixtures of lime and cement; (2) appli- 
cation by throwing-on, not laying-on by 
trowel; (3) ‘‘scraping’’ to produce a tex- 
tured finish; and (4) protection of pro- 
jections and horizontal surface by flash- 
ings. The lecture is illustrated by a film 
recording the observation made during the 
survey. 


Architect to German Control Commission. 
Mr. Hivcucurre Davies, A.R.I.B.A., 
of Liverpool, is shortly going to Germany 
with the Control Commission, having been 
appointed Controller of Building for the 

British Occupation Zone. 


A Pasliamentary Candidate. 

Mr. B. S. Townroz, D.L., Hon. 
A.R.L.B.A., has been adopted as Conserva- 
tive candidate for West Nottingham. 


Service Arts and Technical Organisation. 

In view of the serious lack of facilities 
for technical education in the Indian and 
S.E.A.C. theatre of war, the Service Arts 
and Technical Organisation (8.A.T.O.) is 
appealing to all technical institutes and 
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This drawing, by Arthur C. Fare, R.W.A., shows buildings in New-street, Poole, which would be demolished if the 


proposed improvement fine for the quay is carried out. 


The Poole Harbour Board has protested against the scheme. 
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associations for assistance on behalf of 
their respective members and potential 
members. Proposals with regard to the 
technical education of Service personnel 


forwarded to G.H.Q. (1) in December, 
1944, by S.A.T.O., have now been 
turned down by that G.H.Q. From the 


reply received it seems clear that neither 
the nature of the problem nor the 
S.A.T.O. proposals were fully appreciated. 
In view of the urgency and neglect of the 
problem, in which the future efficiency of 
an important section of the national 
interest is concerned, the Organisation 
suggests that among other steps a Com- 
mission, to include technical representa- 
tives, be sent out, similar to that which 
investigated welfare deficiencies. 


Rebuilding of Westminster School. 

In our number of June 1 we stated that 
Mr. Hubert Worthington, A.R.A., had 
been appointed architect for the recon- 
struction of the buildings of Westminster 
School. Mr. Worthington has asked us 
to state that he is associated in this work 
with Mr. A. L. N. Russell, F.R.I.B.A. 


Minister of Health on Building. 

Mr. Henry Wuink, M.P., Minister of 
Health, is to be the guest of honour of 
the Southern Area of the London Master 
Builders’ Association at a luncheon in the 
Café Royal, Croydon, on Monday, 
June 11. Mr. E. N. Grace, chairman of 
the area, will preside, and Mr. J. S. 
yalbraith, President. L.M.B.A., will also 
be present. 


Chester Redevelopment Scheme. 

Mr. Gorpon Hemm has been commis- 
sioned to prepare a series of water-colour 
drawings for the City of Chester in connec- 
tion with a redevelopment scheme pre- 
pared by Mr. Charles Greenwood, the City 
Engineer and Surveyor. They will be in- 
cluded in a report shortly to be published. 


Middlesex County Architect. 
APPLICATIONS are invited from Fellows 
of the R.I.B.A., for. position of County 
Architect to Middlesex County Council. 
Salary will be £2,000, rising by £100 annu- 
ally to £2,500 per annum. Applications 
(on forms obtainable from Mr. C. W. Rad- 
cliffe, Clerk of the County Council, Middle- 
sex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W.1), are 
returnable by July 13. Copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials required. 
Applicants in H.M. Forces overseas should 
cable date of despatch of application. 


Appointments. 

Mr. F. G. Sournueate, A.R.I.B.A., has 
been appointed Walthamstow Borough 
Architect. 

Messrs. W. R. Davipce anD PARTNERS, 
5, Victoria-street, 5.W.1, have been ap- 
pointed planning consultants to Coulsdon 
and Purley Urban Council. 

ABERDEEN CounTY Counc have 
appointed Mr. George CC. Robb, 
A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., County Archi- 
tect, to the post of County Architect and 
Planning Officer. 


Professional Announcement. 

Mason F. Arnotp Perren, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Royal Engineers), having been released 
from further military duties, has resumed 
practice at 54, Hawley-square, Margate, 
Kent (Tel. No. 1202), and will be glad to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, June 7, 1845. 
Rattway Speep. The distance between 
London and Birmingham was lately per- 
formed in one hour and forty-five minutes, 
One hundred and ten miles in one hundred 
and five minutes ! 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND 
THE CITY PLAN 


Tue response of the Royal Academy to 
the City of London’s invitation to give 
its opinion on the reconstructiqgn plan 
issued in July, 1944, includes very drastic 
criticisms of this plan. In comparing it 
with the bold and vigorous schemes pre- 
pared by other cities in like circumstances, 
the R.A. Committee states that it cannot 
but share in the disappointment which 
has been widely ex secaet | by others com- 
petent to judge of these proposals for post- 
war reconstruction in the City, and feels 
that a great opportunity for making Lon- 
don a metropolis worthy of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations has 7 disre- 
garded, and will apparently be lost. ‘The 
conception is looked upon as being in the 
main a collection of money-earning offices, 
and the result likely not only to become 
dull, uninspired and wanting in civic dig- 
nity, but to lack the spaciousness and 
other amenities without which it could 
no: properly fulfil the very purpose for 
oR it is intended. 

As the report suggests, nearly all the 
City is rebuilt every hundred years, and 
now, even apart from air-raid damage, 
much is due for rebuilding. There is no 
reason to be alarmed at the cost as it has 
always been found that such rebuilding 
pays. The main point at the moment is 
that it should not be dene piecemeal by 
individuals without a master plan, and 
such a plan has not been provided. ‘I'he 
R.A. Committee does not feel that it is 
called upon to deal with the financial side 
of the problem, but there is one aspect 
of this with which it is concerned, in that 
it affects the control of architectural 
development, namely, the acquisition of 
land, the value of which would be in- 
creased by a new lay-out. If the Corpora- 
tion, as the plan suggests, very largely 
confines itself to acquisitions required for 
widening or altering the roads no financial 
return is possible, but if this authority 
were tO acquire such areas as would be 
needed for a replanning scheme on com- 
prehensive lines the new sites would have 
a greatly enhanced value and the control 
thus gained would have many advantages. 

The foregoing argument applies in par- 
ticular to the land around St. Paul’s 
where the destruction has been more wide- 
spread than elsewhere. These sites would 
become the finest in the City, and in- 
stead of narrow streets bordered by small 
and out-of-date buildings, could be dealt 
with as island sites providing for fine 
blocks having architectural dignity and in- 
creasing the accommodation available. The 
Committee feels that in such a long-term 
rebuilding programme there would be op- 
portunities for more unity and balance 


COMING EVENTS 
Monday, June 11. 

L.M.B.A. (Southern Area). Mr. H. U. Willink 
(Minister of Health) to address Area Luncheon. 
Café Royal, Croydon. 12.45 p.m. 

Tuesday, June 12. 

Hovusine Centre. Ald. Collins on 
Housing Finance.” 13, Suffolk-street, 
1.15 p.m. (buffet lunch, 12.45 p.m.). 

Wednesday, June 13. : 

Caarterep Surveyors’ Institution. Mr. H. W. 
Wells on ‘War Damage Reconstruction after 
the War.” 12, Great George-street. S.W.1. 2.30 
p.m. 





“* Municipal 
8.W.1. 


Thursday, June 14. 

University or Lonpon. Paper by Mr. J. W. 
Stephenson on “ Welfare, Working Conditions 
and Output in Post-War “Building.” London 
School of Hygiene, Keppel-street, W.C.1. 5.30 
p.m. 

Town AND Country PLANNING Association. Dr. 
J. M. Macintosh on “ Social Medicine and Town 


Planning,” 28, King-street, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 
(buffet lunch, 12.45 p.m.). 
SovurHerN Counties FEDERATION. Informal 


Luncheon and Presentation to Mr. G. O. Swayne 
(Immediate Past-President). Connaught Rooms, 
W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 
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in the grouping, massing, and design of 
the various blocks than would otherwise 
be possible. 

By the adoption of the above methods, 
owing to the moderate height of a 
large proportion of the previous buildings, 
it becomes possible to provide an 
equal or greater amount of accommodation 
on a smaller area of land, and the increased 
proportion of roadway and other open 
space would improve the lighting and aera- 
tion of buildings so designed. There 
are many examples in London and other 
great cities proving the merits, both from 
the architectural and practical standpoints 
of blocks designed to oo the whole oi 
an island site. This would not preclude 
the grouping of areas to serve the interests 
of special trades, a practice which is in 
accordance with the traditions of the City; 
it would, in iact, offer greater encourage- 
ment to this by forming precincts bounded 
by main roads. 

The R.A. Committee suggests that the 
line of the Loopway proposed in its 1944 
plan is preferable to the one shown in the 
City scheme, particularly the northern 
section where the latter cuts through most 
valuable property and also intervenes be- 
tween Moorgate-street, Liverpool-street 
and Broad-street stations and the business 
quarters which these serve. It is almost 
universally agreed that this route ought to 
be taken further north and north-east 
even if a little outside the City boundary. 
The numerous road junctions and round- 
abouts on the line of this Loopway are 
criticised by the Committee, which sup- 
ports its own solutions in most cases. 

Criticisms are more specifically made as 
to the planning of the route past the Tower 
(which is similar to that made in the plea 
for forming a better garden here) and as 
io the treatment near the Monument and 
the complicated and confused planning at 
Plackfriars Bridge. The western part of 
the Loopway, together with the plans for 
Ludgate Circus and Holborn Circus, are 
condemned as most unsatisfactory from the 
traffic point of view. 

As a matter of principle it is considered 
that such a vital matter as the eventual 
disposition of the City railways and their 
stations ought to have been more courage- 
ously faced and not evaded by saying 
that these “‘ appear to be matters for the 
owners’ initiative,’ and that therefore no 
major proposals have been made. In these 
columns we have frequently insisted that 
the interests of town planning demand that 
considerations should be given to the re- 
vision of railways and other statutory un- 
dertakings, and we are glad to note that the 
R.A. Committee takes the view that a body 
such as the City Corporation should not 
place itself completely in the hands of 
several ‘‘ owners’ to do or not to do what 
they choose in a development of modern 
life which so vitally affects every human ac- 
tivity. In the City there are at present 
certain glaring defects in the railways that 
need bold handling; a strong lead from the 
Corporation in this matter would be of 
great value and should be welcomed by the 
railways themselves ; even with the greatest 
goodwill those interested are powerless 
while acting individually and without the 
guidance of a central authority. 

The R.A. Committee recognises the difti- 
culties in planning separately such an area 
as the City, but maintains that if its Cor- 
poration can show the way with vigour and 
courage, there is little doubt that to-day, in 

articular, such a lead would find whole- 

earted approval, and would provide a 
model for the eventual rebuilding of areas 
at. present undamaged but ripe for improve- 
ment : the opportunity is even greater than 
that in the year 1666. HV. 4. 
**The City plan was published in The Builder, 
July 28, 1944. Proposals by the R.A. Com- 
mittee May 12, 1944.- 
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ENTRANCE FRONT, SHOWING OFFICE BLOCK. 


A “STANDARD” FACTORY, NORTHERN IRELAND 
R. ROYSTON CORNFORTH, L.R.ILB.A., ARCHITECT (FOR M.A.P.) 


Earzty rn 1944 tHe Ministry or Arrcrarr PRODUCTION, IN 
continuance of its ‘‘ shadow factory ’’ and dispersal building 
schemes for vital industries, commenced ihe erection of two 
factories in Northern Ireland. The sites chosen were at 
Lurgan and Londonderry. A limiting factor in the choice of 
site was proximity to existing ‘‘ pools’ of factory labour. 
Nevertheless, both projects were completed in five months and 


were Officially opened by Sir Basil Brooke, Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland, last September. The architect for both 
factories was Mr. RK. Royston Cornforth, L.R.I.B.A., of the 
Ministry’s staff. The consulting engineer was Mr. Ernest 
Reid, B.Sc., of Belfast, and the consulting engineer for 
mechanical and electrical services, Mr. W. Gillam. The con- 
tractors were Sir Lindsay Parkinson and Co., Ltd. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF FACTORY. 


The factories (which have been specificai!y designed for the 
light engineering industries) might be looked upon as “‘ pilot ”’ 
projects for the new Government-sponsored standard fac- 
tories, some of which are now in process of erection in various 
industrial concentration regions throughout Britain. They 
cover much the same area and are of the same type. The 
general layout of the Lurgan and Londonderry factories pre- 
sents some interesting features. Great stress has been laid on 
the ready adaptability of these factories to almost any of 
the processes in the light engineering field. And each has 
been so planned that it could be operated, if need be, by two 
companies. There are offices and works entrances, etc., on 
either side of the centre line. There are duplicate controls to 
all the services, although a central switch system is also in- 
stalled in case the factory unit is operated by a single com- 
pany. The design of the services equipment has aimed at 


offering the maximum convenience to machine installation 
planners. There is a multiplicity of power points everywhere. 
Canteen and recreational facilities are exceptional, and ample 
space has been reserved within each site area for tennis courts, 
bowling fields and other “‘ play ’’ amenities. 

The factories have a clear floor area of 56,693 super ft. each 
with 14-ft. headroom. Entrances are at front and back. The 
annexe at the front of each factory has office accommodation 
for an assumed staff of 50. Annexes on either side contain 
works entrances, cloakrooms, lavatories for 600 personnel and 
a boiler-house. Total annexe area is 10,747 super ft. 

Constructional details are as follows :—Factorics: Steel- 
framed with cavity brick walls, concrete dustless and hardened 
floors, R.P.M. roofs with patent glazing. Annexes: Cavity 
brick walls, concrete ‘‘ pitchmastic ’’ finished floors and con- 
crete roofs, 





DETAIL VIEW OF ENTRANCE TO OFFICE BLOCK. 


A ‘*STANDARD ” FACTORY, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
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SECTION AK. 


A separate canteen to each site accommodates 476 works per- in the annexes. The services available to each factory are 
sonnel at two sittings and 48 administration staff at one sit- ‘computed as follows: Electricity 500 K.V.A.; gas 100,000 
ting. All heating is by low-pressure steam taken from boiler- cubic feet a week; water 150,000 gallons per week. The cost 
house to factory at high level to unit heaters and to radiators of the factories was about £90,000 each. 
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THE CANTEEN : PLAN, FRONT ELEVATION AND SECTION A—A. 


A ‘*STANDARD ” FACTORY, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
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ENTRANCE HALL, OFFICE BLOCK. 


VIEW OF FACTORY AREA. 


A ‘*“‘STANDARD ” FACTORY, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
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ALUMINIUM—FROM WAR 
TO PEACE 


Tue exhibition opened at Selfridges, 
Oxford-street, London, by Mr. Ernest 
Brown (Minister of Aircraft Production), 
on May 30, reveals the progress to date 
of a great British industry—an industry 
which has played a major part in the war 
—towards the uses of peace. All sections 
of the aluminium industry have partici- 
pated, from aircraft builders to manufac- 
turers of pots and pans, and to people 
who know aluminium only as a light, 
silver-coloured metal generally associated 
with hollow-ware, the exhibition will 
have additional interest. Such diverse 
objects as aero engines, pots and pans, 
kitchen sinks, and protective plating for 
household equipment, insulating foil for 
building slabs, decorative articles (here 
anodising plays an important part in 
giving an attractive range of colours), 
toys, paint, etc., are shown. As with many 
new materials, the useful scope has not 
yet been defined, and one or two uses 
(notably the garden chairs) to which the 
metal has been put seem out of place. 

A remarkable feature of the exhibition 
is the series of murals in aluminium por- 
traying the manufacturing process under- 
gone by this metal. Designed by Mr. 
Ralph Lavers and executed by Mr. 
Friese-Green (of Starkie Gardiner), they 
set a high level in a new medium for 
artistic . expression. 

Illustrated on this page is the plan of 
the all-electric kitchen in which alumi- 
nium finds many uses, from wall panels 
to kitchen furniture. The kitchen is of 
unit construction, and so is capable of 
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THE “ AIROH” ALUMINIUM HOUSE. 
THE OVERALL DIMENSIONS ARE 
30 FT. BY 22 FT. 54 INS. 
incorporation in differing plans. The ex- 
hibition remains open during the whole 
of June, é 
A full-scale example of the ‘‘ Airoh”’ 
aluminium house, erected in Somerset- 
street (behind Selfridges) was opened on 
Tuesday by Mr. Duncan Sandys (Minister 
of Works), who stated that this was the 
first of 50,000 to be delivered within the 
next two years... They would come into 
production this year and would reach a 
peak production of 5,000 monthly. Photo- 
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Floor Plan of the Aluminium 
Kitchen showing location of 
equipment in relation to Dining 
Alcove. 
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Designed by Ernest R. Gilbert for the A.D.A., and carried out by Messrs Redwing. 
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graphs and a description of the house 
appeared in our issue for April 6. A plan 
is now given. The houses will be pro- 
vided and owned by the Government, but 
local authorities will choose the tenants, 
fix the rents, and keep the houses in 
repair. In his speech Mr. Sandys said 
that this house was not Government de- 
signed. It was the product of private 
initiative and resource. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 
IN BRITISH OFFICES 


Tue following extract from a letter from 
the British Council reaches us through the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A. :— 

**The American Forces have put before 
us a scheme for the attachment to pro- 
fessions, industries and trades in this 
country, for periods,of three to four 
weeks at a time, of American officers and 
men serving on the Continent. As the men 
will be in full receipt of Service pay, it 
is proposed that the men should be 
attached as unpaid observers and should 
only receive payment where Trade Union 
regulations make the ‘latter arrangement 
necessary, 

“The American European’ Force 
amounts to a very large number of men 
who are likely to remain in Europe for 
the next nine to twelve months, and the 
Americans plan that a proportion of this 
number, possibly 150,000 spread over the 
nine to twelve months, should be detailed 
to participate in the scheme. The scheme 
is not a leave scheme; the men will be 
directed, as part of their Service duties, 
to fill the places which may be made 
available by the professions and industries 
of this country. The scheme is put for- 
ward with the twofold purpose: (1) of 
assisting in the maintenance of the morale 
of the American troops in a period of 
comparative inactivity; (2) of improving 
Anglo-American relations by encouraging 
a mutual understanding between the 
Americans and the British in the sphere 
of their daily occupations.” 

r. Sprage adds: Following on a 

meeting between repfesentatives of the 
American Forces, the British Council and 
the various professions, the R.I.B.A. has 
agreed to do its utmost to support the 
scheme by giving it publicity and invit- 
ing architects, both those in private prac- 
tice and those in official positions, to co- 
operate by taking American architects 
into their offices for either three- or four- 
week periods. 
. As will be seen from the British Coun- 
cil’s letter, the operation of the scheme 
will be spread over the next nine to 
twelve menths, and it is hoped, therefore, 
that those architects willing to take part 
will be able to accept a number of Ameri- 
can architects during this period. The 
number for whom places are required is 
not yet known, but the authorities are 
anxious to get the scheme started with- 
out delay, and members who are prepared 
to assist are requested to’ submit their 
names to me at 66, Portland-place, W.1, 
as quickly as possible. 

It is obvious that there is a limit to 
the amount of information regarding 
British practice which can be gained 
during such a short spell as three or four 
weeks, but, on the other hand, these con- 
tacts cannot but be beneficial, and help 
to ‘make more close and cordial the exist- 
ing happy relations between the architects 
of this country and their professional 
brethren in the United States. 

It should be added that the billeting of 
the men will be the responsibility of the 
American military authorities. 
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CONVERTING OLD HOUSES INTO NEW FLATS 


DISCUSSION AT HOUSING CENTRE. 


How to turn old houses into modern 
flats was the subject of a discussion at 


the Housing Centre, 13, Suffolk-street, 
S.W.1, on Tuesday, May 1. The lecturer 
was rs. Murten xy Gee. Miss 


Adburgham was in the chair. 

Mrs. Gee spoke from long experience 
of the kind of work which she described. 
Our large cities, she said, were built in 
terraces and blocks of houses which were 
part and parcel of the place, and the 
demolition of which ought not to be con- 
sidered so long as they were capable of 
being made habitable and comfortable 
according to modern standards. With 
thought and care such houses might be 
made good for another twenty-five years. 
The person undertaking the work ought 
to be a mixture of architect and contractor 
with a flair for conversion. It needed 
ingenuity to make space work over and 
over again, but there should be as little 
as possible wasted on public access, and 
so on. 

She showed as an example the plan of 
a small flat she had occupied on the 
fortieth storey of a New York skyscraper. 
Here a spacious corridor led from the 
front door to a bed-sitting room, passing 
on one side a very small dressing cup- 
board and a very small kitchenette. But 
in each of these cases the door exactly 
fitted across the corridor, and by closing 
it in that manner you increased the avail- 
able space in dressing cupboard and 
Sinanete, while still leaving an entrance 
nall. 

In converting, said the LECTURER, you 
must regard the flat you were producing 
as a home. You should consider how the 
work of the house could be carried 
through by the woman who was to oceupy 
it. The first consideration was accessi- 
bility, and however good your property 
might be, it would not be a success unless 
it was within walking distance of the right 
kind of market and the right kind of 
cinema. Then the suitability of the dis- 
trict, should be considered. 

A big house with access all round was 
the most suitable for conversion, and 
next after that, two adjoining houses with 
front doors and stairways side by side. 
When viewing the property it was essential 
to make sure about the drains, especially 
now, when there was a good deal of hidden 
damage. They should be thoroughly 
examined by an expert. Then soil pipes 
and drains should be considered with 
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Diag. 1.—Conversion of two Typical Terrace 
Houses into Large Family Flat, showing party wall 
circulation of stairs, “ dinette’’ for breakfast, etc., 
storage-utility and work rooms. Laundry and lock-up 
in basement. 


regard to what you wanted to do when 
converting the property, because drain 
work was expensive. After this came @ 
very im t question : Could there be 
absolutely self-contained privacy? If the 
answer was No, she would not be con- 
cerned with the property, because she was 
a for the future, and the standard 
of comfort was rising’ Heating was a 
vexed question. She was trying to do 
away with constant hot water, installing 
instead individual heaters with ‘‘ Ideal "’ 
boilers on the ground floor burning coal 
or coke. If she could avoid it she did not 
provide the fuel for these boilers; the 
tenants were left to do this and to make 
arrangements to store it. Services, such 
as cleaning and the clearing of garbage, 
were a point to be carefully considered, 
because unless there were twelve or more 
flats, or the flats were of luxury type, or 
there was constant hot water, she would 
not provide a caretaker. But there might 
be a visiting caretaker and a visiting 
cleaner. Gardens were a nuisance. What 
she had done in some cases was to have 
an edging of shrubs and pave the rest, 
using it in conjunction with the basement 
as a drying-yard, Family flats should be 
on the ground floor, ‘with provision for 
perambulators, and so on, and smaller 











———— 
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Diag. 2.—First floor converted into two self- 
contained flats, illustrating party wall stair circulation 
with a half-landing. Note the smallness of the 
central space occupied by public passages. 


flats should be above for younger people 
with lesser incomes. 

With very large blocks of flats you got 
space from staircases, and so on, to play 
with, but in her own experience a very 
large block of flats was the least successful 
financially because so much more was de- 
manded in every way. Medium-sized con- 
versions were the most profitable. 

Her method when converting was to 
plan on the site. She visited the place, 
and in imagination lived and worked in it, 
remembering that it was to be somebody’s 
home. She prowled about and felt the 
size of things before beginning to do the 
conversion. She studied the room she was 
planning to see if you could have a meal 
in there, if the doors opened the right 
way, and was the light in the right place? 
She measured up her space with long rods, 
and when she was sure she could do 
nothing better she chalked out her pro- 
posals on the floor—such marks could be 
corrected, if necessary, at a later stage. 
The plan for a future room might go 
through an existing wall. She employed 
direct labour to do the work, and at this 
point called in the foreman and consulted 
with him. After this came a consultation 
with the financial director, and last of all 
a consultation between herself, the finan- 
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Diag. 3.—Top floor, illustrating the completion 
of party wall stair circulation. This is converted 
into two small flats with bedroom, sitting-room, bath 
and W.C., electric hot-plate alcove and store. 


cial director, the foreman and the estate 
agent. All of them produced ideas while 
the plan was still in the rough. 

The lecturer showed plans by which 
some of her conversions were made. They 
showed the use of such devices as the 
removal of halls and staircases, replacing 
these by kitchens, bathrooms and utility 
rooms. She said she had not done any of 
this work since the war, but there was 
such an enormous amount now waiting to 
be done that the prospect was very inter- 
esting. Conversion work was well worth 
doing. Houses of the type she used were 
often let off in rooms, and as such were 
not very marketable, or in demand as 
dwellings. Permits to convert could 
reasonably be asked for, even a subsidy. 
She gave some figures from an agency in 
Liverpool. This agency said that in the 
case of these figures the cost of conversion 
was taken as being about the same as 
would be paid for the freehold, and that 
if the freehold were a iair price, and the 
property not in too great a state of decay, 
the figures were fairly approximate. But 
the lecturer warned her audience that the 
figures were sale and applied to the 
North of England, not to London. 


£ 
Purchase price of freehold ... 1,000 
Estimated cost of conversion 1,000 
Total capital outlay 2,000 
Rent of ground floor, flat ‘“‘A’”’ .... 120 
1st floor, fat ‘‘B” ... aa mp 65 
1st floor, flat ‘‘C”’ ... 60 
2nd floor, flat “‘D”’ ... 55 
2nd floor, flat “‘E”’ ... 55 
3rd floor, flat ‘“‘“F”’ ... 50 
3rd floor, flat ‘‘G”’ ... 45 
Total gross rental 450 
Estimated outgoings in respect to 
rates, repairs, insurance, care- 
taker, etc., 50 per cent. ... 225 
Net income 225 
Sent ms; a 
Less voids, 5 per cent. 11 5 0 
Less to reserve, 10 per 
cent. ... cas .. 2210 0 
Less renewals, 5 per 
cent. ‘ a Tee 0 45 
Net £180 


Net income of £180 on outlay of capital, 
£2,000=9 per cent. Average cost of each 
flat about £285. 


In reply to a question about basements, 
Tue Lecturer said she had seen some 
basements that were almost above ground, 
but as a rule she did not approve using 
basements as flats. Sometimes a basement 
which she considered good was used for 
a caretaker, but she did not think that 
even a caretaker should live in a basement. 
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She thought the house ought to be made 
into @ paying» proposition ‘without using 
the basement. This could be used for a 
laundry and for lock-ups and other storing 
space. = 

Gart. Marrison said he was a munici- 
pal house manager and had inherited some 
converted property, not done by_ local 
people, but by architects and surveyors 
sent: down by the Office of Works. On 
the whole, a fair conversion was made, 
but there was not a full utilisation of 
space. There were far too many corridors 
and halls. One difficulty was that the 
rooms to be converted were often larger 
than was usually necessary for modern 
requirements., There was not enough con- 
version in such maiters as fireplaces, 
which were apt’ to be old fashioned. 
Bathrooms were sometimes put in, but 
the fittings of these should be of better 
quality than at present, because the rents 
of these flats were beyond the means of 
working people, and a class used to a 
higher standard of comfort had to be 
catered for. A very great mistake was 
sometimes made in not reconditioning the 
fabric, and this applied especially to 
dampness,, Vertical damp-courses had 
sometimes to be put in. 

Mr. CHapMan said the Ministry of 
Works had sponsored a whole series of 
equipment in standard sizes, and a more 
profitable approach could be made by 
using such equipment in converted houses 
rather than by using it in bungalows in 
built-up areas. 

THE LECTURER said the Ministry had 
issued a whole series of cupboard equip- 
ment, and she thought this excellent, 
especially if we got a good method of 
se geemerry and good surfaces on the work. 
t would. save a lot of individual car- 
pentry. The new materials were light and 
took up little space, so that you got great 
convenience in a small area. 

In reply to a question as to the relative 
advantages of competitive tenders and 
direct labour, the lecturer said she had 
employed direct labour for fifteen years 
and done about 400 conversions. She had 
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Diagram plan, illustrating ‘“‘ making space work 
three times.” A clever door arrangement turns cup- 
boards into dressing-room and kitchen with store. 
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Pusu ENTRANCE 


To illustrate ‘* getting under the skin of the folk 
who will live there.” Two typical large terrace 
houses, showing ground floor converted into a 
family flat. Children’s quarters are separate, near 
bathroom. “ Dinette’ is near kitchen. Access to 
store and laundry and to garden is in basement. 
A maid’s room is available on half-landing. 


her own squad of repair men. She had 
tried both direct labour and competitive 
tenders and found direct labour paid. 

Mr. Sprwak said that when you con- 
verted several adjoining houses into flats 
you could make one staircase go to the 
flats on the first floor and another to flats 
on the second floor, and so on. This gave 
greater privacy and quiet to the tenants. 

Mr. Cooper raised the problem of 
noise. Also he wanted to know whether 
Mrs. Gee had rubbish shoots for the 
upper storeys. 

THE LECTURER agreed there was a prob- 
lem of noise in modern flats. She did not 
like rubbish shoots. because these were 
always smelly. She would rather have a 
caretaker carry refuse away in buckets, 

THE CHAIRMAN asked about incinera- 
tors. No house over 25 years old, she 
said, was properly equipped with an 
incinerator. There ought to be a gas or 
electric appliance--that would consume 
everything to ashes, and the gas and 
electrical industries should be urged to 
produce such an appliance. 

Miss HeatH said the old-fashioned 
copper was an excellent incinerator, Its 
disadvantage from the point of view of 
the landlord was that it burned out in 
the course of some ten years or so. 

In reply to another question, THE LEC- 
TURER said that for heating flats she 
recommended anything that did not make 
dirt or require porterage. Gas radiators 
and water heaters she would recommend, 
with the alternative of electricity for 
those who preferred it. People on the 
ground floor could have fires, but must 
make their own arrangements about fuel. 





(Concluded from next column) 


(P. T. Dean), Paddington (R. R, 8. Dean), Ken- 
sington North (P. 8.. Dixon), St. Marylebone 
(John Dovaston), Southwark (E. P. Featherstone, 
acting), Stepney East (E. Fisher), Lewisham 
(T. R. L. Gibson), Woolwich South 


Griffiths), Chelsea ‘(G. M. Hall), Woolwich 
North (A. L. Handley), Wandsworth (R. H. 
, Finsbury (C. C. Knowles), Westminster 


(A. Lane), City of London West (A. E. 
Mayhew), Battersea (E. D. McDowall), Ber- 
mondsey (A. C. Meston), Poplar (S. J. Nunn, 
acting), Islington West (J. I. Padget), Islington 
East (F. G. Pearson), Holborn (F. P. Scott), 
Westminster South (L. A. D. Shiner), Camberwell 
South (S. G. Skrimshire), Greenwich (T. P. 
Tinslay), Wandsworth North (I. D. Walker), 
St. Pancras North (H. E. Watkinson), Lam- 
beth North (F._P. Watson), Deptford (J. H. 
Whittaker), and Hampstead (D. Whyte). 

_Also the following District Surveyors (re- 
tired): Bernard Dicksee (Southwark), Lawton 
R. Ford (St. Marylebone), Baxter Greig (St. 
Marylebone), E. W. Lees (Islington), H. G. 


Legge (Kensington South), R Ling (Cam- 
berwell North). W. G. Perkins (Holborn), 
Col. W. Rogers (Fulham), A. H. Ver- 


stage (Lewisham), A. L. Woodward (Hammer- 
smith), and E. A. Young (Lewisham). 
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DISTRICT ;SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


CENTENARY LUNCHEON. 

A LUNCHEON to celebrate the centenary 
of the formation, in 1845, of the District 
Surveyors’ Association was held in Vint- 
ners’ Hall, E.C., on May 31, when Mr. 
L. A. D. Shiner (President) presided over 
a distinguished company, which included 
Mr. Duncan Sandys (Minister of Works), 
Mr. W. 8. Morrison (Minister of Town 
and Country Planning), Mr. H. U. Willink 
(Minister of Health), Mr. Herbert Morrison 
(lately Home Secretary), Mr. George Hicks 
(lately Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Works), and Sir Malcolm Eve 
(Chairman of the War Damage Com- 
mission. ) 

The guests were welcomed by THE PREs!I- 
DENT, who mentioned that the Association 
first met in 1845 in Ludgate-hill, but the 
profession was nearly 200 years older 
than that, for the first ‘‘ viewers’’ (as 
then caplod) were appointed after the Great 
Fire of 1666. 

The toast of “‘ His Majesty’s Ministers— 
Present and Past’’ was proposed by Mr. 
P. J. Brack (Past-President), who took 
the occasion to inform the Minister of 
Works that the extension of the £10 limit 
to cover the whole country was not very 
helpful, while the ‘40 bob a month” 
which accompanied it was more of a 
penalty than a concession. Mr. Sanpys, 
who replied for ‘‘ Ministers, Present and 
Future,’’ said he would leave that part of 
the toast referring to ‘‘ Ministers Past’ to 
Mr. Herbert Morrison. In a witty speech 
he paid a tribute to Mr. Hicks, who had 
proved himself a good friend and a good 
colleague. 

Mr. HerBert Morrison expressed his 
= to the District Surveyors, who 

ad done such a fine job in organising 
and training the Heavy Rescue Service, 
and had given much help in clearance of 
war debris and in work for the War 
Damage Commission. ‘‘ I remember their 
work with gratitude,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ and 
wish them great happiness and success.” 

Mr. Morrison’s words were endorsed by 
Lorp LatHam (Leader of the London 
County Council); who said that the office 
of District Surveyor—like so many things 
that were traditional, romantic and useful 
—sprang from London. He said how 
appreciative was the Council of the mag- 
nificent work done by the Surveyors during 
the blitz, when the men trained in heavy 
rescue work by them functioned admirably 
in 16,000 incidents and rescued alive 
20,000 casualties. In the war debris dis- 
ee work, again, the District Surveyors 

ad played a great part in keeping up the 
morale of Londoners. Emergency water 
supply was another of their contributions 
to war-time efficiency. Nor had their 
services been confined to London; they 
had been loaned to the Provinces, and also 
as far afield as Antwerp. The toast was 
responded to by Mr. T. P. Trns.ay. 

The toast of ‘‘The Guests,’’ proposed 
by Mr. Joun Dovaston, was responded 
to by Srr Matcotm Eve and the Dean 
oF Sr. Pavt’s. 

Those present also included :— 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie, W. Godfrey Allen, 
Major E. G. Bax, Gilbert Bayes, H. Berry, G. W. 
Buchanan, W. R. Davidge, Dr. Oscar Faber, 
J. H. Forshaw, F. J. Forty, Sir Peirson Frank, 
C. T. Fulcher, Sir George Gater, E, B. 
Gillett, Gilbert H. Lovegrove, W. E. Mullen, 
N. P. Robinson, Sir Eric Salmon, Lewis 
Silkin, Percy E. Thomas, Sir Robert’ Tasker, 
John A. F. Watson, and J. E. Wentworth 
Sheilds. 

Also present were the District Surveyors for 
the following areas: Stepney West (F. W. 
Barker), Kensington South (P. J. Black), 
St. Pancras South (D. J. Clarke), City. of 
London East (H. W. Cubitt), Shoreditch 


(Concluded in previous column) 
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L.C.C. ARCHITECT’S 
DEPARTMENT 


ORGANISATION AND STAFFING. 


Certain proposals affecting the organi- 
sation and staffing of the Architect’s De- 
partment of the London County Council 
are made in a joint report submitted by 
the Civil Defence and General Purposes 
Committee and the Establishment..Com- 
mittee. The report (which has_ been 
adopted) states :— 

We have reviewed the organisation and 
staffing of the architect’s department to 
see how far it is suited, or needs to be 
adapted, to the effective discharge of the 
increased amount of work which may be 
expected when reconstruction gets under 
way. There is no doubt that the recon- 
struction period wil] bring a steadily ex- 
panding volume of constructional work 
and that the building activities of other 
local authorities and of private developers 
will involve much additional regulative 
and supervisory work under the London 
Building Acts and the Town and Country 
Planning’ Acts. These tasks will develop 
rapidly at a time when suitable pro- 
fessional staff may be difficult, if not im 
possible, to obtain. In order to meet this 
situation we consider that some simplifica 
tion of the staff structure of the architect’s 
department is essential. 

The department, excluding the civil 
defence services, is at present organised in 
four main divisions, viz.: (i) construc. 
tional, (ii) statutory, (iii) quantities and 
measuring, and (iv) administrative. It is 
proposed that the post-war organisation 
should consist of the three professional 
branches mentioned with an administrative 
group serving the whole department and 
closely linked both with its main branches 
and with their sub-divisions. The main 
changes involved in the proposed reorgani- 
sation are as follows :— 

The heads of the professional branches, 
at present divisional architect (construc- 
tional), divisional ‘architect (statutory) 
and quantity surveyor, will be designated 
as principal architect (constructional), 
principal architect (statutory), principal 
quantity surveyor respectively. No change 
is proposed in the designations of the head 
of the department or of the deputy archi- 
tect to the council or of the administrative 
officer 

A simplification of the professional and 
technical staffing and the elimination of 
certain interposing grades was proposed 
(and agreed to) as Table. 

That the fixed staff of the architect’s 
department be varied to the redesignation 
of professional and administrative staff as 
in Table (provided that the designation 
‘* engineer ’’ or ‘‘ surveyor’’ instead of 
** architect ’? be used, where appropriate, 
for officers in those professions), with 
alterations to the basic scale of salary 
were indicated. 

The constructional branch will be 
organised on a unit system which will not 
only facilitate staff adjustments, but more 
readily meet fluctuations in work as they 
arise. 

In order to obtain true comparative 
figures in connection with the scheme of 
reorganisation, calculations have been made 
on the basis of the department’s pre-war 
quantum of work. On this basis the head 
of the constructional branch will be a 
principal architect (£1,200-£1,500). The 
post-war housing programme is, however, 
planned to exceed anything before 
attempted, and borough and private de- 
velopment dealt with by the council will 
be correspondingly greater. The pro- 
grammes of other branches of reconstruc- 
tion may equally exceed pre-war experi- 
ence. Should this prove to be the case it 
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ExistinG DESIGNATION, AND Basic Scawe (18 TO BE 
AMENDED). 
Professional— 
Deputy architect to the council. 
Divisional architect (constructional). 
Divisional architect (statutory). 
Quantity surveyor. 
Assistant architects (various scales up to 


Principal assistants. 
Senior assistants. | 
First-class (@) assistants. 


Technical— 
First-class (6) assistants. 


Administrative— 
Administrative officer. ; 
Chief clerk and establishment officer (£1,900. 


50-£1,250). 
Principal clerk (£800-£50-£1,000). 
Principal assistant (constructional) (£780-£30- 


(£780-£30- 
Principal assistant (town planning and build. 
- £780 


ing regulation) (£660-£30. i 
— assistant (staff) (£540-£20-£560-£25. 
660). 


£900). i 
Principal assistant (statutory) 
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New DESIGNATION, AND Basic Scans. Waeee 
AMENDED. 
Professional— 

No change. 

Principal architect (constructional). 

Principal architect (statutory). 

Principal quantity surveyor. 

Senior architects (including one for town 
planning and building regulation and means 
of escape) (£800-£50-£1,100 and with £100 
special allowances in the one case 
mentioned). . 

Assistant senior architect (town planning and 
building regulations and means of escape) 
(£800-£50-£1,000). 

Architects, grade I. 

Architects, grade II. 

Architects, grade III. 


Technical— 
Technical assistants. 


Administrative— 
No change. 
wr age (establishment officer) (£800 


1,100). 
Principal clerk (finance) (£800-£50-£1,100). 
Ky clerk (constructional) (£800-£50- 


Principal clerk (statutory) (£800-2£50-£1,100). 
Principal assistant (town planning and build- 
ing regulation and means of escape) (£780- 


£30-2£2900). 
Principal assistant (staff) (£660-£30-2£780). 
Principal assistant (organisation and 


methods) (£660-£30-£780). 





may be necessary to constitute one or more 
additional self-contained constructional 
branches, similarly organised into divisions 
on the unit system. The quantities and 
measuring branch will be supervised by 
the quantity surveyor under the new title 
of principal quantity surveyor. 

he reorganisation provides for one 
statutory town planning and building regu- 
lation division to undertake the work 
hitherto carried out by the town planning 
and building regulation section, the means 
of escape section and the group employed 
on the County of London Plan. It is pro- 
posed that an architect (or surveyor) grade 
I (£660-£780) shall be responsible for the 
work of each of six geographical areas of 
London. The new joint division will be 
supervised by a senior architect (£800- 
£1,100). This officer will combine the over- 
sight of both town planning and means of 
escape matters, formerly the responsibility 
of two separate officers (maximum £1,100 
each), and in recognition of this added 
responsibility it is proposed that an allow- 
ance of £100 shall be attached to the posi- 
tion. The second position will be specially 
graded as assistant senior architect (£800- 
£1,000). The administrative staff is under 
the direction of the administrative officer 
(£1,200-£1,500). Under his-supervision the 


administrative work will be divided 
between four principal clerks (£800- 
£1,100). 
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It is not possible to state precisely the 
financial effect of the changes in the organi- 
sation proposed since the volume of work 
after the war cannot be predicted, but on 
the basis of the pre-war quantum of work 
the number of positions, as shown in the 
followimg table, will be fewer and the cost 
less than under the pre-war structure :— 

Pre-war Post-war 


Number of “ central office ” 
sta ‘la Jas es ws 1,450 1,433 
Total salaries (basic) at— 
Minima of scales ... £370,000 £360,000 
Maxima of scales £526,000 £515,000 
Recommendations for changes in the 
fixed staff, i.c., in the numbers of 
authorised positioris in each grade, will be 
submitted from time to time as the inci- 
dence of post-war work may necessitate. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
HALF-YEARLY MEETING 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the N ational 
Federation of Building Trades Employers 
is to be held in the Connaught Rooms on 
Wednesday, July 18, Mr. G. W. Buchanan 
will preside. On the previous evening the 
Council of the London Master Builders’ 
Association is entertaining Mr. Buchanan, 
who is a member of the L.M.B.A., and 
the Council of the National Federation, 
to dinner in the Dorchester Hotel under 
the chairmanship of the President, Mr. 
J. S. Galbraith. 


National Federation Regional Meetings. 

In addition to the L.M.B.A. meeting, 
Mr. Buchanan, who will be accompanied 
by the Director, Mr. 8. F. S. Hearder, is 
to attend the half-yearly meetings of 
several of the National Federation regions 
during the next two months. On June 14 
he will visit the Liverpool Association in 
Liverpool; on July 3 the Midland Federa- 
tion in Rugby; on July 11 the South- 
Western Federation in Bristol; and on 
July 25 the South Wales Federation in 
Cardiff. 

Mr. Hearder is to be the guest of honour 
of the Eastern Federation in Cambridge 
on June 21. 


Prefabricated Permanent House 

Production. 

Mr. R. H. Srer has relinquished his 
position with Messrs. Braithwaite & Co. 
(Engineers), Ltd., and has given up all 
his other business interests in order to take 
charge at the Ministry of Works of the 
production of prefabricated permanent 
houses. 
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-CORRESPONDENCE 


* Production After the War.” 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 

Str,—I have very carefully read Mr. 
T. P. Bennett's paper, also your leading 
article, on the above point, and I find 
very great difficulty in suggesting any 
practical means of dealing with the matter. 
Everybody who has had anything to do 
with the industry will realise how urgent 
and pressing is the difficulty, but few will 
be bold enough to suggest a remedy. 
Like many other of the troubles that beset 
us, this is not one of recent yrowth, 
although it has been accentuated by war- 
time conditions. 

To find a solution I feel that the first 
step is to try to examine the cause. One 
would have thought that with the growth 
of education the people would have seen 
the necessity of contributing to their own 
and their fellows’ well-being by full-scale 
production. 

Supposing the principle that a man had 
any duty to his fellows was ever taught 
in the schools, it was destroyed as soon 
as he left by the pernicious doctrine that 
one should do ag little as one need for as 
much as one could obtain with a view to 
retaining a job. In any event, if one was 
not successful in doing so it was the duty 
of the State to keep one in much the 
same condition as one could maintain if 
one worked. Unfortunately, this doctrine 
is still being fostered by the House of 
Commons and is, therefore, presumably 
the view of the people of this country. 

What can industry do to undo the work 
that has been so well done? In my view, 
there is no solution of the problem until] 
there is a change of outlook. There are, 
however, certain steps which can be taken 
to improve matters, and the first of these 
is to ensure that the right type of boy is 
brought into the industry and that he 
shall be properly trained to have a pride 
in his craft and ajdesire thereby to make 
a contribution towards his own and his 
fellows’ well-being The second is that the 
trade unions should refuse to accept as 
members anybody who has not the proper 
degree of skill. Thirdly, the trade unions 
should refuse to permit anybody to receive 
the craftsman’s rate of pay who is not 
a qualified tradesman; it may seem 
unnecessary to stress this, but many of 
the trade unions have been so misguided 
and careless of their members’ welfare 
that they have even sought the crafts- 
man’s rate for labourers and others with- 
out any training whatsoever, thus prosti- 
tuting the whole of the craft. 

Now, in regard to ‘‘ payment by 
results ’’ it must agreed that this quite 
often has the effect of transferring the 
money earned by the good workers into 
the pockets of the inefficient and lazy. I 
very much fear that any profit-sharing 
scheme would have the same effect. More- 
over, the result of any such scheme as 
applied to an industry is in effect to cause 
a general increase all round, not neces- 
sarily of the output, but of the wages. On 
the other hand, if there should not be any 
profit—a not unknown state of affairs in 
the building industry—then there would 
be considerable cause for discontent among 
the workers, particularly so if the state 
of affairs was brought about by an 
inadequate estimate. 

It might be said that in such a case 
the man might transfer his services else- 
where, but if pre-war experience is any- 
thing to go by it might be years before 
one could decide whether any particular 
job had carried a profit. In any event, 


I think that the employee would feel that 
he had been very inadequately treated 
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should the result of his year’s efforts only 
result in a share of a very small sum. 
During the war it has, unfortunately, 
been proved that the higher the wage the 
lower the output, and I have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that the only way 
to rectify the disease is to permit economic 
conditions to decide, and doubtless they 
will eventually govern us. The quotation 
given in the last line of your leading 
article is probably the only way in which 
man can be raised out of his lazy habits. 
May I say that in my view the question 
of 100 per cent. production is not restricted 
to any section of society, although I am 
now referring to the operatives; I feel 
that the same question of inadequate pro- 
duction also applies to their employers 
and staffs. Lonpon Bui.per. 


A Balanced Programme for Building. 
To tHe Epriror or Zhe Builder. 

Sir,—It is with considerable interest 
that I read your leading article of May 18, 
on a balanced programme for building. 

In 1943 this Federation issued a memo- 
randum covering the same field. The 
memorandum was sent to the Minister of 
Works and most probably pigeon-holed for 
later consideration. The Report empha- 
sised the economic necessity of employing 
to the maximum the whole of the building 
forces of the country, including profes- 
sional and technical services, material and 
plant production, builders and building 
trade operatives, and_ specialists, both 
employers and operatives. 

It is impossible to secure this maximum 
employment on a housing programme only, 
and it is more than possible that without 
the broad programme any part programme 
will be less economic. It may be that the 
‘* Specialist Advisory Committee ’’ which 
the Minister has recently appointed will 
be able to render assistance from within 
the Department, so that the Ministry will 
secure the maximum employment of the 
industry in its widest sense. 

J. L. Muserave, M.I.C.E., 
President, Federation of Associations 
of Specialists and Sub-Contractors. 

2, Great Peter-street, S.W.1. 


Wanted—A Plan for Housing. 
To tue Epitor or The Builder. 

Smr,—It has occurred to me, in happier 
days an employee in the building trade, 
that you might be-interested to know what 
other soldiers, outside the trade, are 
thinking about the housing problem. 

Many of them are without homes - to 
return to. They do not relish the thought 
of living in someone else’s house. The 
architectural merits*or demerits of tem- 
porary or permanent houses do not worry 
them unduly. As long as they can live 
with reasonable comfort, they feel that 
even a tent is better than a shared house. 

They want to know why both temporary 
and permanent houses are to cost so much 
money; they know that wages in the 
building trade are only about 33} per cent. 
higher than pre-war, yet houses are to cost 
almost 100 per cent. more. They are sick 
of the squabbles between various trades as 
to whether they are to have brick, timber 
or steel houses, and are riotously hilarious 
at the prospect of a house made of alu- 
minium. As they see it, whilst all these 
manufacturers and others are disagreeing, 
no houses are being built. 

Our fellows are dissatisfied about the 
position of land; they say that if in war 
we can requisition for military use, in 
peace we should requisition for homeless 
people. Soldiers fortunate enough to have 
been home on leave talk of large houses 
in London easily convertible into flats 
which stand empty whilst their families 
‘‘ pig it’? two and three to a house. 
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In short, ‘sir, for heaven’s sake why 
doesn’t the trade get togethér and offer 
a plan to the public? 

7634534 S/Cdr. Ron Harrison, 
R.A-0.C. 
56 British Liaison Unit, C.M.F. 


Housing and Politics. 
To rue Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—The shortage of houses of all types 
is now surely acknowledged to be a matter 
of the gravest national concern, and one 
calling for immediate and effective action. 
While 200,000 permanent homes have been 
promised within two years of the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe, these are, at 
the moment, only figures on paper. 

It would be singularly unfortunate and 
most damaging to the national interest if 
the matter of housing the nation were used 
by political Parties as a matter of Party 
politics in the forthcoming General Elec- 
tion campaign. Surely, housing is a 
‘* national’? matter which requires solu- 
tion by every possible means. It is not a 
question of public versus private enter- 
prise, but one which demands both public 
and private enterprise, including the State, 
local authorities and builders, great, 
medium and small, 


B. A. P. Wryton-Lewis, A.R.I.B.A. 


Housing and the Sanitarian. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—It is, perhaps, a failing of ex- 
ponents of the many innovations for adop- 
tion in the new housing schemes to be 
enthusiastic of the improvements on long 
tried-out methods, while not having given 
sufficient consideration to the possible 
defects of the new in practice. 

A desire to adopt the one-pipe arrange- 
ment of soil and waste service in the more 
permanent housing, in addition to the 
temporary structures, appears to.arise from 
two major defects of the two-pipe arrange- 
ment : 

(1) The unsuitability of -the two-pipe 
system for prefabrication ; 

(2). The unsatisfactory outside gulley, 
often badly arranged, generally left un- 
clean for long periods, with stalactites of 
decomposing filth often found suspended 
below the cast-iron gulley grating. 

As to prefabricated plumbing and the 
internal soil pipe, which go with advanced 
ideas on prefabrication, 1t will be costly if 
the design, material and labour are pro- 
vided that must go with the installation of 
the soil pipe internally, in addition to the 
unsightliness and probable vulnerability of 
the soil and anti-syphonage piping arrange- 
ment. There is no satisfactory evidence to 
justify the omission of anti-syphonage 
piping tu more than one fitting on a single 
soil-pipe stack, and less evidence to justify 
that omission from P.H. bye-laws. 

The housewife uninitiated in sanitary 
science can forget the external soil pipe; 
the internal soil pipe she will always have 
with her. There are leakage risks, and if 
such leakage occurs above the water line 
it may be months or years before the leak- 
age is repaired. The noise factor should 
also be considered. With prefabrication go 
casings and fixed cupboards with their 
voids and inaccessible spaces for the de- 
light of cockroaches, etc. 

Qn this point the amount of fixed cup- 
board space suggested for the kitchen 
should be carefully considered. Enclosed 
fixtures in close contact with the cooker 
and kitchen sink should be viewed with 
suspicion if we are not to develop that 
‘* kitcheny ** odour noticeable in kitchens 
where considerable cooking is carried out, 
due to deposits in cracks and crevices and 
the depositing of cooking gases via con- 
densation on uncleanable surfaces. 
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As to the outside gulley, the cottage 
open gulley, apart from its function of 
collector of waste water and the discon- 
nector of drain air from inside the pre- 
mises, is a very useful outdoor installation 
to the housewife. It has been a problem 
for sanitarians for many years and the 
subject of many improvements, from open- 
top channels to mer below the grat- 
ing, all of which have been largely nulli- 
fied by lack of frequent cleaning. 

Is it not possible to design a standard 
self-cleansing gulley arrangement requiring 
much less attention than the type at pre- 
sent existing, which long ago should have 
been relegated as a museum piece along 
with the D-trap and wash-out closet? 


R. Hastam, M.R.San.I. 
2, Coniston-road, Coulsdon. 


The Term “ Altar.” 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Simr,—I feel sorry that a question which 
is fundamentally theological should have 
been raised in your columns. I think it 
is desirable to indicate its nature without 
oo into technicalities or taking sides. 

heologians:in Western Christendom have 
held widely divergent views regarding the 
nature of the principal service of the 
church during the last thousand years. 
In earlier times, and generally in the 
Eastern Church, we do not find this form 
of controversy. At various times during 
the last 400 years endeavours have been 
made to appropriate the terms ‘“‘altar’”’ 
and ‘‘table’’ to indicate the one view or 
the other in what is called the eucharistic 
controversy, in more or less popular 
language the word ‘‘altar’’ being used 
on the ‘‘ Catholic,’’ the word ‘“‘ table’’ on 
the ‘‘ Protestant’ side. But when we in- 
quire more closely we find this. distinction 
by no means always holds good—e.g., the 
essential part of the altar in the Roman 
church is called the table; the whole 
structure is called the table in the Ortho- 
dox East, while the word’ “altar’’ is 
regularly and officially used by many 
Protestants. In the Church of England the 
present Prayer Book uses the word 
‘* table,’”’ but the Coronation Service and 
several other official forms and documents 
use the word “‘ altar,’’ and many instances 
of its use by competent and leading Angli- 
can authorities can be quoted from the 
17th century onwards, and this so widely 
that no one writing in a general way, least 
of all in a non-theological paper, need 
hesitate to use it. Surely the only fair 
procedure is for each writer to use which- 
ever word he chooses of those in common 
use. It would be the same if someone at 
the other extreme were to object to the 
use of the word table on the ground that 
the majority of people probably use the 
word altar. 

To take one example of the official use 
of both words together, quite remote from 
the modern parties. Bishop Montague, of 
Norwich, in his Visitation Articles of 1638, 
asks his churchwardens, ‘‘Is your Com- 
munion-table, or altar, of stone, wainscot, 
joyner’s work, strong, fair and decent? ” 
At the present day the word altar is in 
constant official and popular use by, the 
majority of churchpeople, and probably in 
every cathedral church in the land. 


Unless your correspondents can get the ; 


word ‘‘altar’’ forbidden by competent 
authority in the Church, I feel sure that 
in a secular paper to expect correspondents 
not to use it could only be interpreted as 
the .pressing of one side in ecclesiastical 
controversy. I therefore venture to hope 
that you will continue to print descriptions 
ef churches as the writers send them in, 
whether they use the word ‘‘ table’’ or 
“altar,”’ or both. 
A Cuurca or ENGLanD OFFICIAL. 


THE BUILDER 
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TRAINING FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


MR. HARLAND’S UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON EXTENSION LECTURE. 


THE first of a course of five weekly lec- 
tures on “ Post-War Problems for the 
Building Industry” was given on 
Thursday, May 31, at the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, W.C., 
by Mr. H. C. Harland, who spoke on 
“Training for the Building Industry.” 
The chair was taken by Mr. Clow Ford, 
University Extension Registrar. 

Following is the full text of the lecture: 

I consider it a great honour and respon- 
sibility to be invited to speak to you this 
evening in the first of the series of five 
lectures to be delivered on post-war 
problems for the building industry, and 
the special subject allocated to me is the 
most important one of bem ag for the 
industry. The subject of my lecture is 
the basis of the whole industry and, like 
practical building, is the foundation on 
which the whole structure stands. It is 
imperative, therefore, that ‘‘ Training ”’ 
is begun and carried on on right lines 
and in step with the great strides that 
have taken place in the planning and 
execution of building work. 

Many people to-day are seeking the 
opportunity: of entering business, and, 
with the great possibilities and apparent 
stability ahead of the building industry, 
it offers probably a greater field of scope 
for young men than many other indus- 
tries, 

“ How may I train for and enter the 
building industry?” is therefore a ques- 
tion which many young people are ask- 
ing to-day. A friend of mine, a solicitor, 
said to me recently: ‘‘ If I had a son I 
would undoubtedly put him into the 
building industry because of its scope 
and possibilities.” That, coming from 
a professional man whose business is never 
slack owing to the mistakes of others, is 
surely no mean recommendation. 

Let me at once say it is a real man’s 
job and no one should enter the business 
who seeks ease or hopes for quick and 
easy success. Whatever branch is 
entered requires men of intelligence far 
above the average, men of great ability 
and the desire and urge to accomplish a 
big task as the reward of hard toil, great 
thought, care and appreciation, and of 
keen perception and business acumen. 
There are great plans to be made, effi- 
ciency in execution is essential, and good 
organising ability to make for success. 
In short, as the Prime Minister said, “I 
can offer you blood, tears and sweat for 
the accomplishment of final victory.” At 
the end, however, I can offer you pride 
in something worth while done and a 
job with constantly changing problems 
and of intense interest. 
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Having said this much it may deter 
some from even training for the industry, 
but to the young man of grit, determina- 
tion and courage who decides to train 
and see the “job”’ through—come fair 
weather or foul—I can only offer the right 
hand of fellowship and say good luck 
to you. 


A Wide Field. 

Now let me proceed to consider how 
you can train for the industry. This 
offers a very wide field and embraces 
many subjects closely allied to actual 
planning and construction which have 
hitherto been regarded only as adjuncts 
to the industry. I speak of the manu- 
facture of raw materials into component 
parts of building, which is a wide field 
embracing research, chemistry and 
manufacture, which in the future is 
bound to be more closely connected with 
the building industry than ever before 
and calling for more than a passing 
acquaintanceship by those closely con- 
nected with planning, surveying and con- 
struction. With this aspect of the train- 
ing I cannot do more than later on indi- 
cate what is likely to be expected of men 
training for the building industry, and 
so I would, to limit the scope of my talk 
this evening, eliminate the manufactur- 
ing side and confine myself to what is, 
perhaps erroneously, known as_ the 
building industry. 

To train for the industry therefore we 
must consider in some detail various ap- 
proaches and focus our views on the 
scope and opportunities before young 
men and women. I would point out 
some of the practical branches open for 
training, viz.: Planning and design (the 
work of the architect and artist); strains, 
stresses and steel design (the work 
largely of the engineer); sanitation, heat- 
ing, ventilation and acoustics (the work 
of skilled consultants specialising in 
these particular subjects); preparation of 
bills of quantities for obtaining tenders 
(the work of the fully qualified and im- 
partial quantity surveyors, a profession 
ranking in importance with any of the 
operations of building); management, 
organisation and execution of building 
(the work of the business organiser or 
builder); craftsmanship and carrying out 
of the work (the work of the skilled 
mechanic, embracing the stone carver 
and mason, bricklayer, carpenter and 
joiner, plumber and heating engineer, 
plasterer, wall and roof tiler, painter and 
decorator, and other jobs requiring skill 
in execution). In addition, there are 
many intriguing by-paths of study and 
research which are necessary for all who 
would take an es part in any of 
the main branches of the profession. I 
merely mention reinforced concrete de- 
sign and construction to indicate what I 
mean, and those of us who have given 
special thought and study to this par- 
ticular branch know how intensely fas- 
cinating it is, fraught with problems, 
success and failure, and what an increas- 
ingly important part it is to take in the 
building industry of the future. 


Architect and Designer. 

My friend, Mr. T. P. Bennett, has 
already given several most able lectures 
on matters which affect the training of 
the architect and designer, so that I need 
not enter into competition with him in 
even outlining the scope of training for 
this particular branch of the industry, 
other than to impress on young pores 
who take up this side of a great work, 
which embraces so many professions and 
crafts, the importance of always viewing 
the objective in the light of practical 
execution. To such I would say, always 
relate art and science to result; never 
seek to attain notoriety by ultra-modern- 
ism; always consider the finest examples 
of the past in art and design and seek 
to copy such examples, and there will 
not continue in modern -design ex- 
amples which, between the two war 
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periods, have _ disgraced, our streets 
and degraded architecture; always insist 
on completing your plans and details 
before you have the building quantities 
taken off and ask for tenders; nothing 
delays work so much and costs your 
client so much as inefficiency in comple- 
tion of plans and details and delays com- 
pletion of work; instruct your quantity 
surveyor to supply full bills of quanti- 
ties for steelwork, reinforced concrete, 
heating and ventilating systems, lifts, 
etc., and never (except for works of art) 
permit the slovenly practice to creep in 
of putting prime cost items into bills of 
quantities which only cover shortcom- 
ings and lack of knowledge; if you lack 
the knowledge call in a professional man 
to prepare detailed plans from which the 
quantity surveyor can prepare a proper 
bill againet which a hay a price can be 
put so as to save your client money and 
the builder time and worry. pas TICE 

These are a few of the necessities in 
practical matters which any building 
client has a right to expect from a pro- 
perly trained architect and designer. 
There are many more practical points 
which are important in training for this 
branch of the profession which are often 
omitted in the syllabuses of architectural 
schools and university courses and which 
must be properly considered and brought 
up to practical politics if architecture is 
to retain the high place it held in the 
past. We cannot afford inefficiency in 
any branch in the post-war period if we 
are to build economically. 


Structural Engineering. é 

If you wish to train as an engineer you 
will have to take a course in structural 
engineering, which entails the calculat- 
ing of strains and stresses to which a 
building will be put from many sources, 
such as wind and weather. Such a 
course will embrace design of structural 
steel for the framework of many large 
blocks of buildings; the design of rein- 
forced concrete buildings, embracing 
walls, floors and roofs. You may special- 
ise as a consulting engineer in such im- 
portant subjects as heating, ventilation, 
air-conditioning, and acoustics. As a 
specialist in such subjects you will be a 
valuable and integral part of the branch 
of design and equipment, and as such 
will always be in demand as a consultant 
by the best architects determined to keep 
abreast of modern requirements and 
efficiency and economy in design and 
execution. Here let me give a word of 
advice to yqn and those who train you 
in these very necessary and special 
branches—keep to your jobs as consul- 
tants, act and co-operate with the archi- 
tects who are better fitted than ever you 
could hope to be, who are essentially 
trained and fitted for design and clothing 
of the framework and of putting into the 
building designed by them the benefit of 
your knowledge as a specialist consultant. 


Quantity Surveying. 

Now I proceed to my third branch of 
the industry—namely, that of quantity 
surveyor. To the building contractor this 
branch is equally important as the two 
already dealt with. His is a highly 
skilled job and requires training in de- 
sign, planning, detailing and measure- 
ment from plans to enable him to take 
off and prepare bills of quantities from 
which the building contractor may price 
the work entailed in the erection of a 
building. Every building erected, from 
the smallest house upwards to the largest 


city block, can only be accurately esti-_ 


mated for if there is a proper bill of 
quantities, based on accurate drawings 
and specification. If drawings and speci- 
fication only are provided, then a build- 
ing owner never knows the proper cost 
and he may be elther paying too much 
or too little for his building. If he pays 
too little the builder either goes bank- 
rupt or is all the time giving as little as 
he ever can against the specification, and 
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the result néver gives satisfaction to any 
connected with the contract. 

A quantity surveyor. is highly skilled; 
he is regarded in the light of an umpire 
in matters of measurement. His train- 
ing should embrace,' in addition to the 
subjects already enumerated, the follow- 
ing important subjects: Building costs; 
steel and reinforced concrete; building 
materials; building sanitation; law of 
arbitration; surveying and levelling; 
heating and ventilation; Public Health 
Acts; building contracts. 

His training brings his mind to focus 
cn the large matters but not to miss 
microscopically small matters, and to 
relate such to proportional dimensions, 
to order in thinking and execution, to 
fairmindedness and character, and to 
fairly holding the balance between 
client and builder. Normally he ig paid 
through the architect by the Dailider: but 
he should really receive his just fees of 
reward for services rendered to his client 
by a payment direct from the client. 
Thus this branch of the industry pre- 
sents a whole field by itself, and is one 
which should attract many young men 
with meticulous minds to the building 
industry. 

Having thus, rather sketchily I admit, 
owing to the time at my disposal, indi- 
cated the attractions and special needs 
of the industry from the points of view 
of architect, designer and surveyor—and 
let me say I hope many of you will offer 
to train in one or other of these essen- 
tial branches—let me now proceed to en- 
list your interest in the big task of erec- 
tion, construction, organisation and 
completion of what, up to the present, 
is a building only on paper. 


The Work of the Builder. 

This is where the builder takes his 
place in the building industry. His job 
of all others requires the utmost know- 
ledge, skill, ingenuity, tact,' persever- 
ance, calm decision, —— organising 
powers and efficiency. e must be a 
leader of men, in whose powers and 
knowledge they have confidence. He 
must be able to select his leaders of the 
various operations and from experience 
be able to instruct. There are builders 
and builders—those who build and those 
who repair and maintain—those who exe- 
cute large and small contracts. To be 
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really efficient those who aspire to occupy 
managerial positions must be trained, 
Whether managers, or whatever position 
is aimed at, all must receive sufficient 
and ample training, and the better a 
man is trained the sooner he will be 
fitted for administrative or managerial 
position. Some builders believe in train- 
ing their men by starting on the lowest 
rung of apprenticeship to one particular 
trade, whilst other schools of thought 
aim at technical education as a first 
grounding. I have long considered 
that an idea] training should aim at the 
greatest amount of science, coupled with 
Se sa as the best training for the 
uilding industry. 

If a man is really to succeed in 
a hard life such as building is, he must 
be master of all his subjects. This en- 
visages training in design, drawing, 
architecture, engineering, and quantity 
surveying. He must know the why and 
wherefore of things, must understand 
strains and stresses, must be able to ad- 
vise the architect and engineer respon- 
sible for design of probable weaknesses 
in design or materials and _ stability of 
subsoil and foundations. This further 
envisages a very scientific approach and 
as he, of all concerned, is responsible 
for erection and completion of the build- 
ing, the building manager should have 
the super-scientific mind and know- 
ledge coupled with practical experience. 
What, then, should .be the training for 
such supermen to whom both architect 
and engineer look for counsel, advice 
and friendly collaboration? The future 
holds for the builder greater responsibili- 
ties and knowledge than ever before. 
This indicates for the managerial side 
of any successful building business the 
necessity for a University Course of 
three or five years in subjects such as :— 

(1) The istory of Building. (2) 
Theory of Design and Construction and 
Principles of Building Practice. (3) 
Economics of Building. (3 Mathema- 
tics and Building Survey.- (5) Principles 
of Law Relating to Building and n- 
tracts. (6) Heating, Ventilation and 
Acoustics. (7) Geology and Composition 
of Soils and Stabilisation of Foundations. 
(8) Physics and Chemistry of aggro. | 
Materials. (9) Timber— its growth an 
economy. , 

These subjects indicate the diversity of 
knowledge which should be possessed by 
the man who calls himself a builder, and 
it will be readily grasped that building is 
a science involving close application, 
continuous research and constant alert- 
ness. It is a science which, once 
mastered in its principles, is ever pre- 
senting fresh problems and fields for 
exploration. 

am touching on a few of the subjects 
in which training is necessary. To 
understand building, it is necessary to 
start with its history and this includes 
a whole range of fascinating details into 
which I need not go. 

The economics of building include 
many mathematical calculations affect- 
ing estimating, measurement, account- 
ancy and costing, of which the student 
will appreciate the great importance as 
this range of subjects is unfolded. For 
a successful builder, manager or foreman 
it is an essential. 

I am the last to suggest that a builder 
should be a lawyer, but he must be 
possessed of a grasp of the laws of build- 
ing, whether they relate to Building Acts, 
Local Authority By-laws, Ancient Lights, 
Land Acquisition or Contracts. Train- 
ing in the principles of the law affecting 
these helps the student to a quiet, 
ordered mind, enabling him not only to 
know how to deal with points which 
continually crop up, but affecting his 
whole outlook in acquiring calm decision. 

As to soils and the great subject of 
eology, this is the basis of foundations 
or qrilaing, and many pitfalls can 
be avoided by nowledge of the compo- 
sition of, and stabilisation of, soils and 
the reaction of water in thejr content. 
The shrinkage of foundations has often 
accounted for building failures, Many 


soils are perfectly stable as long as the 
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water content is maintained, and it is 
important to know what is likely to 
occur in cases where from one cause or 
another the water level in soils varies. 
I cite this to prove the importance of 


training in this subject. < 
Materials. 

Now as to subjects dealing with 
materials, As materials of all. kinds go 


to make up a building, there is great 
scope for continuous research, and it is 
essential that the builder knows his 
materials, their physical properties and 
their composition as well as their re- 
action to weather and varying tempera- 
tures. Taking the one material, timber, 
this is a subject on its own and a man 
might specialise in this subject if he 
applied himself to it. 

I have briefly stated the importance of 
the subjects indicated and the necessity 
for a scientific approach. It may be that 
at some stage in such a course it might 
be necessary for a student to decide to 
specialise and, if so, after two years it 
might be necessary to provide for such 
pgp depending on the bent of 
the particular student. A University 
training should have not merely a scien- 
tific approach to subjects, but behind it a 
practical application, so that when a 
student goes on to a building in course of 
erection, he at once is able to apply his 
scientific knowledge. If any student 
takes such a course, I most strongly ad- 
vise that it is part of his training, and 
would insist that, during his recesses, 
he is engaged on buildings in course of 
erection so as to ensure that science and 
practical instruction proceed side by side. 
Otherwise I know how a man may be- 
come so “ scientific’? as to render him 
utterly incapable of practically utilising 
his great knowledge. The scientific ap- 
proach shauld enable more efficient and 
economic running and management, and 
this should,.I.submit, be one of the 
objectives of_ all. engaged in instruction 
to students. Research and __ science 
should be the means to an end, and that 
is to ensure that'as ‘a country we pro- 
duce and export, organise, build and 
execute work better and cheaper than 
other countries. In the future only as 
science relates. itself to practice can it 
be. afforded. In the past we have owed 
much to science, shit I believe that if 
these two essentials are borne in mind 
by instructors and students so will we 
advance in the building world. 


Technical Education. 

Now whilst I have specially mentioned 
University Courses I know that these 
are not available for all, and I would 
say that I by no means despise techni- 
eal education in building construction. 
This form of construction can be taken 
as a course, after leaving school, in the 
technical schools or institutions or can 
go on hand in hand by. those appren- 
ticed to the building industry in so many 
of the practical operations which are 
available to many young men to-day.’ 

To all young men to whom a higher 
education is not possible, though do 
say that all men of outstanding ability 
should be encouraged and assisted to 
take the highest degrees and assume re- 
sponsibility, I would say, “Have an 
aim in life and strive to attain the posi- 
tions of responsibility in your respec- 
tive spheres.” The examinations of the 
Institute of Builders ensure a degree of 
attainment in learning which should be 
the aim of all who wish to succeed and 
know their great subject of building. 

In my own firm we have for years 
insisted on all our young men coin 
into. our business having first attaine 
a degree of education to enable them to 
grasp the why and wherefore of opera- 
tions, whether they be employed in ad- 
ministrative, managerial or operational 
branches of the: business, and further, 
that they shall pursue their studies by 
attending both day and evening classes 
in technical instruction in building. 
Many of our apprentices in practical 
construction have thus risen to posi- 
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tions of responsibility, and it is only by 
industrious application and aptitude for 
assimilating instruction that any young 
men can hope for ‘adyancement and 
success. 

The points in development of charac- 
ter and objectives to aim at by those 
training in the industry I would state 
and stress briefly as_ follows:— 1. 
Powers of observation. 2. Knowledge of 
craftsmanship as to quality and cost. 
3. Organising ability, including super- 
vision of work and supply and delivery 
of materials. 4. Knowledge of and ex- 
perience in use of and operating machin- 
ery and plant. 5. Necessities as to wel- 
fare of workmen. 6. Knowledge of 
Working Rule Agreements and _ the 
handling of labour generally, 


QUESTION TIME 


The Chairman (Mr. Clow Ford) in- 
vited questions. 

The first was asked by a lady, and 
had reference to men and women coming 
out of war services. Supposing a man 
could not afford to go back to the Uni- 
versity, perhaps because he had married 
and incurred responsibilities, could he 
go into the building industry, earn a 
living wage from the start and work his 
way up?—The lecturer replied that he 
was certain men and women of ability 
would be welcome in the industry, and 
right from the start would earn a wage 
that would enable them to keep them- 
selves, but the degree of advancement 
they reached eventually would depend 
upon themselves. They could not ex- 
pect advancement unless they applied 
themselves to get knowledge. If they 
could not afford to go to a university he 
would recommend the taking up of a 
course of instruction at a technical school. 


The next questioner said he had 
labourers who had been working for 
him twenty or thirty years, but they 
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came into the same category and were 
paid the same wages as a young fellow 
coming into the trade and Tnawing 
nothing at all about it. He thought 
every labourer should spend three years 
in the building trade before being ac- 
knowledged as a builders’ labourer. 

The ecturer: Apprenticeship for 
labourers ? 

The questioner: Yes. There is a bad 
core we must get over because we have 
had nothing but trouble for the last twu 
or three years. 

The lecturer replied that labourers had 
never been considered craftsmen in the 
building industry, and he did not quite 
know how the unions would view their 
being considered as craftsmen. He did 
not know how it would be possible to 
enter into an apprenticeship agreement 
in_ their case. 

The questioner: It is very awkward, 
and one of the points that should be 
sorted out. If we are going to get one 
hundred per cent work we shall have 
to have one hundred per cent labourers 
for the job. 

The lecturer: I quite agree. 

In reply to another questioner Mr. 
Harland said that, speaking from his 
own experience, managers were always 
willing to listen to advice given to them 
by craftsman or labourer. In his own 
firm the directors were very glad to 
listen to any craftsman or labourer with 
an idea whereby work could be speeded 
up, done more economically or better. 

The questioner: Will you recommend 
it to other builders?—The lecturer: Yes, 
as most important. 

Another question was as to whether the 
quantity surveyor should not go through 
a contractor’s works as part of his train- 
ing.—The lecturer replied that he 
thought part of the training of the quan- 
tity surveyor, and of the architect also, 
should consist in serving a period of, 
perhaps, two vears with a building con- 
tractor. It was no good just knowing a 
thing on paper. Practica] training was 
highly important. 

Another questioner asked as tg the 
possibility of apprenticeship with con- 
tractors who were never in a position to 
hold a man long enough to train him. 
Such a contractor had no chance to take 
apprentices, nor would he consider doing 
sQ.—The lecturer replied that the way 
craftsmen were trained was through 
apprenticeship, and any other method 
was very haphazard. is firm had had 
apprentices and trained them well. Sup- 
posing a lad was to become a bricklayer, 
they showed him right from the start the 
principles of bricklaying, and trained 
him, not to lay so many hundred bricks 
an hour, but first of all to do his job 
right and properly. They had appren- 
tices turning arches for a whole day, 
knocking them down at night and start- 
ing the next morning on something else. 
He thought that was the only way ap- 
prentices could be trained. Trainees 
were to be brought into the industry 
from the army by the Minister of 
Labour, and would go through a period 
of six months’ intensive training. Dur- 
ing a period they would be paid at a 
slightly lower rate than craftsmen, and 
the Government would contribute to- 
wards the cost of training them. This 
would produce a great augmentation in 
the number of craftsmen available for 
the great programme before us. 

In reply to a further question the 
lecturer said this matter of apprenticeship 
had been considered very carefully by 
the industry, and he believed it would 
be incumbent on every man who had a 
building contract to take his quota of 
apprentices. These would be recognised 
as national apprentices, so that if the 
business of a contractor was slack, the 
National Federation would take his ap- 
prentices and place them with another 
man who had work. The operatives’ 
unions and the employers’ federation 
would be responsible for seeing that the 
boys were properly trained whether with 
one contractor or another. 

A question was raised with regard to the 
education necessary for builders. e 
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larger buliding businesses of to-day, it 
was said, had been.formed by men who 
had not received an education up to the 
present-day average. — The lecturer re- 
pied that he did not say that every 
yuilder should receive a university edu- 
cation. But if a man took a course at a 
university he would get a much_ better 
start. A man could become a builder 
or manager without a university train- 
ing: many very able men in the industry 
had been brought up in the hard school 
of bitter experience. 

In reply to a question as to existing 
opportunities for technical education, 
Mr. Harland said he thought these were 
adequate except in certain districts. 
Where there was a need in any district 
the Board of Education would provide 
facilities. If facilities were anywhere 
lacking those concerned should get into 
touch with their trade association or 
local education authority, and press for 
schools to be set up, and classes to be 
started. 

The Chairman, thanking the lecturer 
and closing the proceedings, said the 
University of London had been consider- 
ing for years the university anne of 
builders, but it had not done anything 
effective. As to technical education, his 
own view was that it was not so good 
in this country as in the United States 
or Germany, and he doubted if it was 
as good as in Russia to-day. Our tech- 
nical education would have to be very 
much improved if we were to pull 
through the years to come. Anyone who 
felt that technical education was ‘not 
provided in his locality should bring 
pressure on the local education 


authority. 
OBITUARY 


A. R. Gough, F.R.1.B.A. 

The death is announced of Mr. A. R. 
Gough, F.R.I.B.A., at the age of 72. Mr. 
Gough, who had been in practice in Bristol 
for over 50 years, designed St. Martin’s 
Church, Knowle; St. Peter’s, Henleaze ; 
St. Gregory’s, Horfield, and Portway Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


Percy H. Oxley, A.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Percy Hunter Oxley, A.R.I.B.A. He had 
practised for many years in Hastings until 
the war, when he worked for the War 
Damage Commission in London before re- 
turning to take up a post in the Hastings 
Borough Engineer’s department. 


E. B. Drake. 

Mr. Edward Briggs Drake, whose death 
at Morecambe is announced at the age of 
74, practised as an architect for many 
years in Halifax, and was a past-president 
of the Bradford Society of Architects. 


S. D. Clements. 

We regret to record the death at Bourne- 
mouth of Mr. Sidney Dean Clements, 
chairman and managing director of the 
tagusa Asphalte Co., Ltd. 


Wanted—“ The Builder.” 

Captain W. R. Bawden, R.A., of the 
British Liberation Army, writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ As Education Officer of a B.L.A. 
unit I am trying to help all ranks to 
‘brush up for Civvy Street.’ One of the 
best links between a man and his trade or 
profession is the trade paper, and ag I have 
several requests for The Builder, I am 
wondering if one or two of your readers 
would be willing to help me by sending 
each week their copy of the . publication 
after they have finished with it.’’ 

This is one of several similar requests 
received. We should be grateful if readers will 
help. Copies should be sent for forwarding .to 
eee The Builder, 4, Catherine-street, 
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LOCAL PLANNING 
EXHIBITIONS 


MINISTRY OF T. AND C.P. SCREENS. 


Tue Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning has worked out, and the Ministry 
of Information has executed and will dis- 
tribute, an exhibit in the shape of a set 
of eight screens designed for inclusion in 
local planning exhibitions. This exhibit 
ic intended to serve as an introduction to 
the local planning material which is 
rg the chief feature of such exhibi- 
tions. The screens measure 6 ft. by 4 ft. 
each. Their contents are as follows :— 

Screen 1. ‘‘ Way Must WE Pian Ovr 
Lanp?’”’—The_ display illustrates by 
silhouette maps the comparative land areas 
of England and Wales, ‘the U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., and China, and shows diagram- 
matically the number of persons per. square 
mile in each country. 

Screen 2. ‘‘ So Mucu to Be Done In 
So Lirtie Space.’’—Outline map, filled 
with 120 circular photographs, showing 
the exceptionally varied activities for 
which space has to be’ found in England 
and Wales, 

Screen 3. ‘‘ WHat Piantess Devetop- 
MENT DID TO THE Towns.’’—Map illus- 
trating the process of urban concentration 
which developed with the Industrial Revo- 
lution and continued intc the twentieth 
century. Photographs illustrate the prob- 
lems which the too-rapid development of 
our towns has left—slums, lack of open 
spaces, etc. 

Screen 4. ‘‘ Wuat Puanuess Devetop- 
MENT DID TO THE CountTRyY.’’—Map show- 
ing the process of overspill from the towns 
which took place with the transport revo- 
lution of the twentieth century. Photo- 
graphs show the problems created by this 
process — ribbon development, urban 
sprawl, spoliation of the countryside, etc. 

Screen 5. ‘‘ We Have tHE Resources 
AND THE Sxitt. We Have tHe TRADITION 
AND THE OpportuNity.’’-—Photographs of 
men tiling a roof, hands at a drawing- 
board, a brickfield, steel foundry, cement 
works, and, lastly, a building craftsman. 
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Screen 6. ‘One or THE Tasks.’’—A 
typical scene from a blitzed town. ‘‘ OnE 
or THE Provects.’’—Photograph of a 
model of a redevelopment scheme, 

Screen 7. ‘‘ Here Men anp WoMEN 
HAVE Ptannep.’’—Photographs showing 
planning achievements in town and 
country. 

Screen 8.—The upper part of this screen 
continues the series of photographs on 
Screen 7. Its lower part sets out a 
message designed to lead on to the material 
exhibited by the local planning authority. 

Applications for the loan of this exhibit 
should be addressed to the Public Rela- 
tions Division, Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, 32, St. James’s-square, 
London, S.W.1. 


SHOPPING CENTRES AND 
TOWN PLANNING 


Speakinc to the Town and Country 
Planning Association, on May 31, Mr. 
Donatp Barser, O.B.E., said he had 
found a tendency among retailers to 
regard town planners as people who were 
“itching to force something unpleasant 
upon them,” and that they almost re- 
garded the professional town planner as 
an enemy. That, as the audience would 
agree, was quite wrong, as the town 
planner conflicted with the retailer only 
when the community’s needs in other 
directions arose. 

Mr. Barber then stated the case for the 
retailer. Since (he said) it was bad for 
business to have isolated shops at street 
corners, and since they must be easily 
accessible to all customers, the retailers 
preferred to have shops ‘‘ bunched to- 
gether.”’ It was a mistake to make a shop 
so local that the economic scale of retail- 
ing became too small to do a good job. 
The Retail Distributors’ Association liked 
to have shops on two sides of a street, 
as these were the most popular among con- 
sumers., They did not want shops on 
arterial roads or round the sides of a big 
square. Neither did they want them 
facing a town hall. They did not want 
department stores to be in one group, with 
multiple shops in another, and individual 
shops in a third; shops should all be mixed 
together. Similarly, the. various trades 
should be intermingled. Conversely, they 
did not like to have banks and insurance 
offices mixed with shops; they could be 
grouped quite successfully. In other 
words, the R.D.A. did not want to zone 
commercial buildings all together; . they 
should be sub-divided into separate sub- 
zones fur shops, banks, etc., wholesale 
warehouses, and so on. ‘There would be 
no objection to the carrying on of business 
or commercial activities in premises above 
shops where these floors were not needed 
by the shops themselves. A ‘‘ chummy ”’ 
atmosphere was perhaps -the best way of 
describing what the shopkeeper wanted to 
aim at, although, as Mr. Barber pointed 
out, there were a few exceptions to this. 
For the same reason it was not desirable 
to mix gardens with shops. The lawns 
and shrubs and flower-beds which town- 
planners wanted to provide were very de- 
sirable assets, but not in a shopping 
centre. When 100 per cent. town planning 
was achieved gardens would be in places 
where people could conveniently linger in 
them and shopping centres were hardly 
the right place for that. 

A popular idea among town planners to- 
day was to put shops into what was called 
a ‘‘precinct.’’ Certainly it was desirable 
to give reasonable freedom for the pedes- 
trian shopper to cross from side to side 
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of the street, and one should plan so that 
through traffic did not enter shopping 
streets. But neither retailers nor the 
public would be very pleased if all road 
traffic was excluded from such streets. 
The general public needed. local transport 
through shopping areas, and middle-class 
shoppers liked to drive their cars right to 
the shops. 


IN PARLIAMENT 


The Abercrombie Report. 

Sir GreorrRey Manper asked the Minis- 
ter of Town and Country Planning 
whether the Government had reached a 
conclusion on the Abercrombie Report 
on Greater London; and whether he 
would set up forthwith an executive com- 
mittee to determine whether Greater Lon- 
don was ‘to .be replanned. 

Mr. W. S. Morzison : No, sir. Professor 
Abercrombie’s plan for Greater London is 
being carefully considered, both by my 
Department and by the Local Authorities 
affected by the proposals, but conclusions 
have not yet been reached. The appoint- 
ment of a central body is also under 
consideration. 


Building Operatives. 

In ‘reply to Miss Warp, MR. BUTLER 
said that arrangements had been con- 
cluded with the two sides of the building 
industry under which men without pre- 
vious experience might have six months’ 
intensive training in a Training Centre, 
followed by fourteen months’ further 
training and experience in the industry 
on a progressive scale of wages, after 
which they would be accepted as fully 
skilled craftsmen. 

In the course of a reply to Mr. G. 
HUTCHINSON, MR. ButteR said that the 
building trade workers to be ‘offered 
release in Class B_ would be selected in 
age and service order on the basis of the 
Service records of pre-enlistment occu- 
pations, 


Laying of Bricks. 

Sir GroRGE Jones asked the Minister of 
Works how many bricks were the mini- 
mum required to beslaid by a bricklayer 
in a day, with normal labouring assist- 
ance, on a straight internal wall to en- 
title him to a full day’s pay during 1938. 

Mr. Sanpys said that before the war 
bricklayers were: paid by the hour. No 
=e rate of output was therefore 
fixed. 


Standard Products. 

Sir HeRsert WILLIAMS asked the Minis- 
ter of Works what statutory authority his 
Ministry had provided in Circular No. 
14315 that the use of standard products 
would be obligatory whenever it ie osed 
to use such products for work which was 
subsidised by the Government. 

Mr. SaNnDYs said that it was announced 
in the recent White Paper on housin 
that the Government. would expect loca 
authorities to use standardised building 
materials and fitments in their housing 
programme. The document referred to 
in the question was a confidential note 
addressed by the Ministry of Works to 
the other Government Departments con- 
eerned and to two Trade Associations, 
with the object of obtaining their views 
as to which: standardised products should 
be included in the list. This was not, 
therefore, in any .sénse an Official cir- 
cular or instruction. 


Railings Round the Parks. 

Mr. R. DuckwortH asked the Minister 
of Works whether any policy had been 
reached with regard to the future of 
railings around the Royal Parks. 

Mr, Sanpys said that the disappearance 
of the park railings had been generally 
welcomed. He did not, therefore at 
present propose to —— any railings 
around or.inside the Royal Parks except 
where this was absolutely necessary to 
protect flower beds or other amenities. 


THE BUILDER 


‘“NEWER_ HEAT”? 
EXHIBITION 


An exhibition is now being held at 
thg Building Centre, Conduit-street, show- 
ing the most recent {improvements in 
solid fuel burning appliances. These 
specially apply to space and water heaters 
and cookers, a number of which are on 
view and also illustrated in a booklet. 
Economy in fuel consumption and cost 
are important items which are specially 
stressed. Among the designs are heaters 
and cookers for the working kitchen and 
dining-living-room. 

At a luncheon at the Dorchester Hotel, 
held in connection with the exhibition, 
Mr. Robert Foot, President of the Coal 
Utilisation Joint Council, which sponsors 
the exhibition, said that in future all 
new houses should be built to provide 
the choice of all three fuels—coal, gas 
and electricity, so that not only could the 
tenant exert freedom of choice, but also 
advantage could be taken of the latest 
research work in the use of each fuel. 
Freedom of choice should not be the 
prerogative of the few—it should be the 
right of all. Where equipment was in- 
stalled by the landlord, first cost should 
not outweigh economy and éfficiency in 
operation—the householder’s pocket and 
convenience should come first. ‘‘ This,” 
he said, “‘ imposes on the fuel industries 
a duty to put into domestic equipment 
the results of the work of the best scienti- 
fic, designing and manufacturing brains. 
So far as coal is concerned, much has 
already been achieved in this direction 
by the British Coal Utilisation Research 
Association working in co-operation with 
individual appliance makers.” Other 
speakers were Major the Hon. Gwilym 
Lloyd George, M.P., and Miss Nancy 
Price, M.B.E., and guests included Sir 
Hugh Beaver, General Sir Frederick Pile 
and many architects. 

The exhibition will be open from 
10 am. to 7 p.m. on week days until 
June 30. 


THE 


Population and the Size of Schools. 

The Association for Planning and 
Regional Reconstruction has issued from 
34, Gordon-square, W.C.1, a broadsheet 
(No. 13) dealing with the sizes of schools 
in relation to population. 
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MASTER MAINTENANCE 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The half-yearly general meeting of this 
Association was held at Kingsway Hall, 
W.C.2, on Moy 30, the chairman 
being Mr. J. Brennan, G.M, A reso- 
lution was passed protesting against the 
persistent obstruction by certain local 
authorities against the independent 
builder. Many instances were quoted of 
local authorities refusin to. grant 
licences for maintenance work on housing 
accommodation, solely. on the grounds 
that they were some time. in the future 
intending to carry out the work them- 
— * 

1e guest speaker of the evening was 
Lt. Colonel A. V. G. Dower, MP. who 
gave an address on the subject of 
** Individual Freedom and State Control.’ 
He said that the only method of defeating 
a bureaucratic dictatorship was by organi- 
sation. Without organisation small 
builders and traders would be pushed out 
of existence. He advocated the. freeing 
of labour, because he said that that was 
the way to encourage natural leadership. 
He said quite frankly that of necessity 
this country functioned under a dictator- 
ship for the duration of the war, and that 
all sorts of arguments for the retention 
of a continued bureaucratic dictatorship 
were being put forward, but that it was 
up to organisations representing indi- 
vidual enterprise to see that this form 
of dictatorship no longer continued. 


TRADE NEWS 


A Directorship. 

Mr. J. M. Osborne, A.M.I.C.E., has 
been appointed a director of Dorman, 
Long and Co., Limited. 


Sell’s ‘‘ Building Trades List.’’ 

The “ Building Trades List,” suspended 
during the war, has now been reissued, 
price 10s., by Business Dictionaries, Ltd., 
133-137, Fetter-lane, London, E.C.4, 


Fire at a Cork Factory. 

Reports which appeared in the National 
Press this week concerning a fire at the 
Morden Works of Messrs. Aubanel and 
Alabaster, Ltd., gave the impression that 
work has been brought to a standstill. 
This is completely erroneous and we are 
asked to state that all existing contracts 
will be continued at their remaining two 
works in the South of England with 
hardly any interruption. The office build- 
ing at Morden was completely undamaged 
and all records are intact. This enables 
all existing and future inquiries to be 
dealt with in the normal way. 


Fire Damage. 

Messrs. Thos. Parsons and Sons, Ltd., 
of Church-road, Mitcham, Surrey, write 
to inform us that their premises suffered 
serious fire damage recently. It is not 
expected that production will suffer 
much, but inconvenience may be causeu 
to customers until it is found out exactly 
which orders are unexecuted. As little 
time will be lost as possible, 


New London Showrooms. 

The sales office and showrooms of 
Messrs. Ewart and Son, Ltd., manufac- 
turers of geysers, gas water heaters and 
cowls, and specialists in copper roofing, 
have been transferred to. 169, Regent- 
street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 
6411; telegraphic address: Geyser, 
London. The accounts and works depart- 
ment remain as hitherto at Works-road, 
Letchworth, Herts. 


A ‘‘ Window Book.” 

The English Joinery Manufacturers’ 
Association issue from 40, Piccadilly, 
W.1, their ‘‘ E.J.M.A.’”’ Window Book, the 
first of a series giving information on 
standard joinery, in this instance wood 
casement windows, casement doors and 
frames. The Association’s | advisory 
architect, Mr. F. MacManus,: F.R.I.B.A., 
has collaborated in the production’ of a 
book which is full of data of interest to 
architect and manufacturer. 
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. per working day. t Plasterers 2/14. §] Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/74. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/— per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nore.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowances. E 
Women’s Rates.—In all districts throughout the a the rate of wages for women engaged on craft processes is 1/74 per hour. Women introduced. sew 
to carry out work other than craft processes, 1/4 per hour. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


DUMBARTONSHIRE.—Plans in hand for 
clinic at Hillfogt, at_ £2,200, for which the 
architect is Joseph Weekes, 18, Park-circus, 
Glasgow. é 

GLASGOW.—Dining accommodation, etc., to 
be erected at St Aloysius school, Port Dun- 
das, for which the architect is Mr. John 
MacNab, 129, Bath-st., Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and additions at Dobbie’s Loan, for W. Barr & 
Co., Ltd., Miller-st., for which the architects 
are Campbell & Hyslop, 124, St. Vincent-st.. 
Glasgow. 

SHOTTS.—Plans in hand for dining-hall and 
kitchen, etc., at Shotts Kirk Public school, for 
which the architect is William Watt, Albert- 
st., Motherwell. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submissign of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


JUNE 13. 
*tEssex C.C.—Reconstruction at Elm Farm, 


Bockings Elm, Clacton-on-Sea. J. Soloman, 
F.S.I., County Land Agent, 69, Duke-st., 
Chelmsford. 
JUNE 14. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne T.€.—Erection of tem- 
porary houses. Contract No. 1—108 houses ; Con- 
tract No. 2—74 houses. City A. 


JUNE 16 (Extended Date). 
Huntingdon R.D.C.—Erection of 2 pairs of 
Ripton. B&B. B. 


permanent houses at "8 
Parkinson, Montague ouseé, Huntingden. 
Dep. £2 28 
JUNE 16. 
Nernoms T.C.—Erection of 8 houses. B.§. 
Dep. £2 


Rleatne R.D. pe of 13 pairs of 
permanent houses, E. Sears, Montague 
House, Huntingdon. fant 

Salop C.C.—Erection of gh 4 hut for 
dining hall and scullery at Albrighton C.E. 
School. . G. Chant (F.), County A., 5, 
Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


JUNE 18. 
Litherland U.D.C.—Erection of 4 houses at 
Bradley-rd. 8. . he, 28 


}. 4 
Derbyshire E.C.—Erection of kitchen and 


dining-room at Shottle Endowed School. County 
A., County Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

JUNE 25. 


*Sturminster R.D.C.— Erection of 32 perma- 
nent houses and incidental layout works on 
sites. J. Steptoe, C., Council Offices, Sturmin- 
ster Newton, Dorset. 

NO DATE. 


Ongar R.D.C.—Erection of 
houses on three sites. R. L. 
coraet Offices, Chipping Ongar, Essex. 

Ss. 


PAINTING, 
HEATING, 
JUNE 16. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch R.D.C.—Painting of 
houses. S. 
Bewdley T.C.—Exterior painting and internal 
decorating of eee houses. B.S 
Prestwick 7T.C.—External 
houses at Polefield estate. 
£2 2s. 


18 permanent 
Luck, P.A.S.I., 
Dep. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
ETC. 


165 


"painting of 363 
and §. Dep. 


JUNE 
a R.D. ene on of 56 houses. 
H. L. Burt, mee 


E 20. 
Marshiand — R.D Oe External painting of 
house. Boasing S., Council Offices, Alexandra- 
rd., Wisbech. 


Warrington T. o."Painting and decorating at 
various schools. B.S. 


JUNE 22. 

Barnslev.—Internal painting and decorating 
at Barnsley and District Holgate Grammar 
cee. H. V. Lightfoot, Clerk to Governors, 

. Office, Town es 
UNE 25. 

*Salop C. ‘einige painting and repairs at 
Wellington Public Assistance Institution. A. G. 
Chant, County A., 5, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 

ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
JUNE 15. 

Billingham U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 

sewers. E. and § ~ = 2s. 


Ely U.D.C.—(a) yy dressing ; (b) Con- 
struction of roads. E. and 8. 
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“THE BUILDER.” 
PRICES AND WAGES 


Until further notice and in order to 
devote more space to news, The Builder 
copyright “Prices Current of Materials ”’ 
be given in the first issue of each 
pated only. Current changes will be 
given weekly as they occur. Rates of 





wages normally appear each week. 








Haverfordwest by ye of roads 
and sewers. B.S. Dep. £3 3 

Lossiemouth and Gronsonien h T.C.—Con- 
struction of roads and sewers. S., 32, High- 
st. Dep. £2 2s. 

Stevenage U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 


sewers. . and 8. Dep. £2 
JUNE 18. 
Accrington T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.E. Dep. £1 1s. 


Alnwick U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers at Wash Burn site. S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Barrow-in-Furness T.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. B.E. and S. : 

Bury St. Edmunds T.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. B.E. and Dep. £2 2s. 

Henley-on-Thames T.C. ; ‘of roads 
and sewers. B.S. and E. Dep. £ ' 

Hornsea U.D.C.—Surface dressing. E. and §., 
Town Hall, Hornsea, East Yorks. 

Ledbury U.D.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. Dep. £2 2s. 

NE 19. 

East Retford T.C.—Construction of —_ and 

sewers at Hallcroft-rd. B.S. Dep. 


Cheltenham R.D.C.—Construction of roads 
and sewers. Rainger and Rogers (FF.), 29, 
Rodney-rd., Cheltenham. Dep. £2 2s. 


N 

Blackpool T.C.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. Acting B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 ls. 

Liangefni U.D.C.—Provision, lactone and joint- 
ing of approx. 1,670 yds. of 4-in. and _5-in. cast- 
iron pipes. H. B. Ward, M.Inst.C.E., 38, The 
Temple, Dale-st., Liverpool Z; Dep. £3 3s. 
(payable to Countil). 

Middlesbrough T.C.—Constructian of /main 
sewer from Cargo Fleet-la. to Ladgate-la. T.C. 
Dep. £10 10s. 

UNE 23. 


JU 
Macclesfield T.C.—Construction of egy and 
sewers at Bollin Brook site. ; £2 2s. 

Manchester T.C.—Construction of pos Pa and 
sewers at Victoria-ave., East. City S. and E 

JUNE 25, 

Cardiff 2 of roads and 
sewers at Kumney. City E. Dep. £2 2s 

Luton R.D.C. —Provision and laying of approx. 
2,500 lin. yds. of :* = spun-iron water mains. 
and S. Dep. £2 

Reading C.B. i. aaa of roads 
sewers at Whitley. B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 


JUNE 30. 
Tynemouth C.B.—Construction of roads and 
sewers. B.S., 19/20, Howard-st., North Shields. 


and 


Dep. £2 2s. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments marked * 
are advertised elsewhere in this issue. Those 
marked * have been advertised in previous 


issues. 
JUNE 16. 
*Glasgow T.C.—Controller of New Works. 
*Middlesbrough £.C.—Teacher of Building 
Subjects. 
AMENDED DATE, JUNE 16. 
*Taunton T.C.—Senior pueretaral Assistant. 


JUNE 1 
*Cheltenham T.C.—Two attesery Architeec- 
tural Assistants. 


*Hunts C.C. 


+ Brighton Mar optar 8 College. —(a) Lecturer in 
Building Subjects; (b) Teacher of Carpentry 
and Joinery; (c) Oars. of Plumbing. 

tEast Riding C.C, (a Engineering 
Assistant; (b) Quantity Surveyor; (c) Quantity 
Surveyor’ 8 Assistant. 

“Frimley and Camberley U.D.C.—Architect 
to design approx. 100 permanent houses. 

*West Riding E.C.—(a) Two Assistant County 
Education Architects; (b) Two Senior Assistant 
Architects. 


JUNE 25. : 
t+Huddersfield Technical College.—Lecturer in 
Department of Building. 


JUNE 19. ¥ 
—Architectural Assistant. 


JUNE 320. . 4 
*Herefordshire €.C.—(a) 1 Assistant Archi- 


tect, Grade T.1; (b) 4 Senior Architectural 
Assistants, Grade 7.2; (c) 6 Architectural 
Assistants, Grade 1T.3; (d) 2 Architectural 
Assistants, Grade T. 4; se) 2 Architectural 


Assistants, Gr, ont 7 o Assistant Quantity 
Surveyor, Grade T.2; 1 Quantity Surveyor’s 
Assistant, Grade T.3; ‘ 1 Assistant Building 
Surveyor, Grade T.3; (i) 1 Assistant Building 
Surveyor, Grade 7.4. 

t+tMontgomery C.C. 
(male or female). 4 

t Northants eee or Assistant. 


JUL 
T.C.—(a) 


—Architectural Assistant 


*Plymouth Senior Assistant 
(Hospitals Section) Architect; (b) Senior 
Assistant Architect (Housing Section) ; (c) 
Assistant Architect. 

JULY 13.. 
*Middx. ©.C.—County Architect. 
NO DATE. : 
*Kent C.C.—(a) Surveying Assistant; (b) 2 


Architectural Assistants. : 
*Stockport E.C.—Temporary Assistant. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
Aspull.—Lancashire 


E.C. propose’ senior 
school. 


Bebington.—Cheshire E.C. propose extensions 
at Clatterbridge, County General Hospital, at 


Birkenhead.— E.C. to acquire sites for pro- 
vision of nursery schools.—Managers of Christ 
Church C. of E. school propose new premises. 

roped A propose dining-hall at Elton. 

—T.C. approved additions at Boston 
ils, ‘fer Bennett’s (Hyde), 


yde.—T.C. approved central kitchen at 
Flowery Fields Senior school, Milton, for 
M. of E., by M. of W., Abell House, John Islip- 


st., London, 8.W.1. ae 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose kitchen and dining- 
hall at Stand Grammar school. Whitefield. nr. 
Manchester. 

Lancaster.—Licensing Justices approve 
structural alterations and additions at Silver- 
dale hotel, Silverdale, at £10,000, for G. F. E 
Wilson (Holden & Wilson). 

Macclesfield.—Cheshire C.C. propose exten- 
sions at West Park County Hospital, Prest- 
bury-rd., at £4,500. 

Market Rasen.—Governors of De Aston Boys’ 
school propose extensions. 

Maryport.—North-Eastern Housing Associa- 
tion, Curzon-st., Maryport, to erect 196 houses 
for U.D. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Alterations proposed at 
Clavering-pl., for Peg Electrical Manufac- 
turing Co. Ltd., to plans by E. M. Lawson, 
Barras- bidgs., Barras Bridge, Newcastle. 

Rubery.— Worcestershire E.C. propose addi- 
tional buildings as extensions to council school. 

Salford.—E.C. propose modern secondary 
schools at Cromwell-rd.. Weasté-la., Ordsall-la., 
and Clarendon-rd. 

Stockport.—Melba Motors, Ltd., 50, Reynell- 
rd., Longsight, Manchester 13, propose dance- 
hall and assembly rooms, service garage, etc.. 
at Broadstone-rd., South Reddish. —Libraries 
Committee propose branch library at Adswood. 

Wallasey._T.C. propose repairs at New 
Brighton Yathing pool, at £3,190. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

| Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

departments. ; 

Durham.—For alterations and extensions to 
central kitchen at New Brancepeth, Durham: 
*G. Gradon & Sons, North-rd., Durham. 
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Leamington Spa.—Construction 
yd. of concrete roads, 4,800 sq. y 
of thee Bg 210 yd. of 21-in., 200 yd. of 15-in., 


6,000 sq. 


of approx. 
d. 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


5,300 


are now members of the 









FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry. 





SUBSCRIPTION £3. 3 .Op.a. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
24 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 





‘Phone or write 


Secretary: 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 





THe BUILDER 


150 yd. of 12-in,, 200 yd. of 9%-in. sewers; 
700 yd. of Gin. and 4¢in. asbestos cement 
water main, 430 yd. of 8-in. and 350 yd. 
of 6-in. and 4-in, gas mains and other smaller 
sewers and mains and aneillary works at 
Sutcliffe, B.S. : 


Pound-la. estate, for T.C. J. 
Parade, 


°s., m Burgess, Ltd., 138, The 
Leamington Spa, £12,958. 

Liverpool.—Works for T.C.: Alterations and 
additions to factory premises at. Edwards-la., 
Speke: tHenry Boot & Sons, Ltd., Church-rd., 
Litherland, £10,177; restoration and reinstate- 
ment of factory premises at Speke: tJ. L. 
Rawsthorne, Ltd., Edwards- la., 8 eke, £586 ; 
adaptation "of “ Springcroft,”” Aigburth Hall- 
av., for Babies’ Home: Hill & Co., Ltd., 
Liverpool, £1,149; internal painting at City 
Laboratories and’ School of Hygiene, Mount 
Pleasant: tClayton & Dorsman, Ltd., Liver- 
pool, £1,467; repairs, cleaning, painting, etc., 
at Mill-rd. infirmary, for rehabilitation work 
for Maternity Unit: {Walter Willcock, Ltd., 
Liverpool, £2,083. 

Liverpool.—Works for T.C. L. H. Keay 
(F.), City A., Blackburn-chbrs., Dale-st. Erec- 
tion of kitchen and canteen at Finch Hall 
County school, Fincham-rd.: *Lloyd & Cross, 
Lid., 68, Argyle- st., Birkenhead, £4,030 (in lieu 
of tender previously accepted); construction of 
roads and sewers, surface water drains, etc., 
on four sites, for Liverpool group of Loc al 
Authorities: *P. Balmer & Sons, Ltd., 199, 
Longmoor-la., Aintree 9, £21,126. 

{London (Air Ministry).—List of contracts to 
value of £500 or over for week ended June 2:— 

Building work; Chapman, Lowry & Puttick, 
Ltd., Haslemere, Surrey; Dudley ‘Coles, Hart- 
ley, Plymouth; Mullen & Durkin, Ltd., Burnley, 
4ancs. 

General maintenance work: J. H. Fryer, Ltd., 
Derby. 

Miscellaneous structural steelwork: Geo. M. 
Carter (Erectors), Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. 

Surface dressing work: W. & J. Glossop, Ltd., 
London, W.6. 

Heating and hot-water supply work: R. G. 
Champion & Son, Ltd., Watford. 

London (War Dept.).—Works a 5 placed 
by War Dept. for week ended May 2 

Norfolk: Hutting (erection), J. 
Sons, Ltd., Norwich. 

Salford.—Extensions at Flying Angel Sea- 
men’s hostel, Trafford-rd., and Gladys-st., for 
Trustees Mission to Seamen. Taylor & Young 
(FF.), 195, Oxford-rd., Chorlton-upon-Medlock, 
Manchester 13; *G. & W. Smith (Builders). 

utd., Hyde-gr., Plymouth-gr., Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock 13; *H. Matthews & Son (Builders), 


ol & 














June 8 1945 


Ltd., 129, Stockport-rd., Ardwick 12 (both of 
Manchester). 
Sedgefield.—For 
hospital, Winterton: 
North- rd., Durham. 
Tynemouth. —Repairs at Plaza, Grand Parade, 
for T.C.: *T. Crawshaw, Tynemouth, £596. 
Wallasey. —Keconstruction of 16 houses, for 


emergency 


extensions at 
& Sons, 


*G. Gradon 


T.C. Wilson Allison (F.), Acting B.E.: *tLloyd 
& Cross, Ltd., 68, Argyle-st., Birkenhead. 
Wolverhampton.—Construction of approx. 


1,700 yd. of concrete roads and footpaths, 1,750 
foul and surface water sewers, kerbing, etc., at 


Bushbury and Long Lake, Tettenhall, for T.C. 
W. M. Law, B.E.: *¢M. A. Boswell, School-st.. 
Wolverhampton. 


Worksop.—Excavation and site works, pitched 
foundations and laying surface water drains 
one foul sewers at Manton estate, for T.C. 

A. Allsopp, B.E.: *G. Briggs & Co. (Notting- 
ae Ltd., Beechdale- rd., Nottingham, £16.667. 











SAMUEL 
GRATRIX 


LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’, PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 





LONDON : EUS. 6177 

3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1 
GLASGOW : 

126, W. Regent Street, C.2 City 7255 


LEEDS (E. J. Leedle Ltd.) : 


34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 10 Leeds 24554 
MANCHESTER (Head Office) : 
Quay St., Manchester 3 824 660: 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandswerth, 8.W.18 








Boyle’s . Pater... Ventilator 
OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VERTILATING ENGINEERS 
Emergency Address Addiscombe 1133 

















Tel 
34, MORLAND AVENUE, E. CROYDON. SURREY 











BROTHERS 





GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 
of 


CAMBERWELL 


HEAD OFFICE: 
34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 


























Week by week 
the number oF 
buildings res- 
tored by us con- 
tinues to grow. 
















wsmM NEGUS Lro 


Station Works: KiNG JAMES S?S.E./. (WAT5474,) 














